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Hongkong’s total trade (excluding m., or 10.4%; Malaya fourth, with C9108 Fe ee tose ee armen 


gold and specie) in 1949 was valued at 
$5,068,997,178, an increase of 38.5% 
over the 1948 total of $3,660,277,625. 
Merchandise imports in 1949 came to 
$2,750,201,801, up 32% from the pre- 
vious year’s - figure of $2,077,538,615, 
while exports $2,318,795,377 showed a 
rise of 46% over 1948 exparts ($1,582,- 
739,010). The trade exchange was in 
better balance in 1949, when imports 
exceeded exports by 18.6%, than in the 
previous year, when the excess was 
31%. The 1948 export deficit at 
$494,799,605 came to more than 13% of 
the year’s total trade, while 1949’s 
unfavourable balance of $431,406,424 
was only 8.5% of the total. 

Trade with Countries:—China was by 
far the most important of the Colony’s 
trading partners in 1949, with $1,178.2 
m., or more than 23% of Hongkong’s 
total trade—30% with the inclusion of 
Macao, which should be classed with 
South China for trading purposes. The 
U.S.A., with $809.8 m. or 16%, was 
second; the U.K. was third, with $527.4 


$348.2 m., or 6.9%; Macao fifth, with 
$346.1 m. or 6.8%; Thailand sixth, with 
$226 m., or 4.5%; Korea (North and 
South) seventh, with $215.7 m., or 
4.3%; and Japan eight with $150.9 m. 
or 3%. The British Empire excluding 
the U.K. accounted for $810.7 m., or 
16% of Hongkong’s total trade. The 
percentage increases as compared with 
1948 are as follows: China ($710.8 m. 
in 1948) 66%; China plus Macao ($936.2 
m.) 62%; U.S.A. ($539.8 m.) 50%; U.K. 
($375.9 m.) 40%; Malaya ($285.3 m.) 
22%; Macao ($225.4 m.) 538%; Thai- 
land ($236.3 m.) a decrease of 4.4%; 
Korea (South only; there was no trade 
with North Korea in 1948) ($99.8 m.) 
111.5%; and Japan ($128.1 m.) 17.8%. 
Trade with the British Empire exclud- 
ing the U.K. rose by almost 32% ($615 
m.). 

Commodities:—During the year 1949 
Hongkong’s major imports of merchan- 
dise, by value, were in the following 
categories: animal and vegetable oils 
$115 m., an increase of 11.5% over 1948 
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threads $114.9 m., down 11.8% ($128.5 
m.); textile fabrics and small wares 
$230.4 m., up 19.8% ($192.4 m.); heat- 
ing and power products $156.7 m., up 
32% ($118.9 m.); miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared products n.e.s. 
$127.7 m., up almost 112% (53.3 m.); 
and manufactured articles n.c.c. 6147.1 
m., up 37.5% ($107.1 m.). The chief 
merchandise exports by value were: 
animal and vegetable oils $150* m., 
up more than 27% ($118.1 m.): toxtile 
materials, raw or simply mrcpared 
$111.5 m., uv 61% ($69.1 m.); y~: as and 
threads $135.7 m., up 58% ($56.1 m.); 
textile fabrics and small ware $205.5, 
up 4.5% ($196.6 m.); manufactures 1f 
base metals n.e.s. $119.8 m., up 46.5% 
($81.8 m.); miscellaneous crude <= 
simply prepared products n.e.s. $17.4 
m., up 126% ($75.5 m.); and manufac- 
tured articles n.e.s. $110.8 m., up 36% 
($81.7 m.). Imports of gold and specie 
rose. enormously, from $528,231 to 
$155.4 m., and exports rose from $22.5 
m. to $155.4 m. 


HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FOR 1947, 1948 AND 1949 


(in thousands of Hongkong dollars) 


—— 1947 ——- —— 1948 —— — 1949 —— 
Month Imports Exports Import Import | Imports Exports Import Import} Imports Exports Export Export 
excess excess excess — excess excess 
oO () 
LYanetietes cee) 105 4000 102 501-2615. 274 | 040,755, 113,816) (27,489) 24-0171 50,336m 171 .61ie 12.475 0 8s 
Import Import 
excess be 
‘oO 
Heber 5 eee Ge 82,557 70,993 11,564 16.29] 131,243 92,286 38,957 41.13] 161,595 135,454 26,141 19.30 
March ........, .113,104 95,795 17,309 18.07] 170,562 115,037 55,525 48.27] 221,714 177,073 44,641 25.21 
April ........... 103,545 89,635 13,910 15.52] 188,888 138,312 50,576 36.56] 160,449 114,826 45,623 39.73 
May .. vere ~ 124,015 99,905 24,110 24.13] 176,735 133,028 43,707 32.85] 320,532 219,287 101,245 46.17 
Une: Scere: 130,474 100,427 30,002 29.86] 173,787 106,118 67,669 63.77} 208,180 164,069 44,111 26.89 
Sy o e eee 142,562 102,840 39,722 38.63] 167,050 135,887 31,163 22.93} 191,355 194,991 Export Export 
excess e€xXcess 
3,636 1.90 
August ...<... 119,794~ 72,377 47,417 65.51] 153,531 123,696 29,835 24.12] 229,281 195,192 Import Import 
excess excess 
' 34.089 17.46 
September ..... 133,133 118,244 12,880 12.59] 130,150 148,291 Export Export} 267,027 224,847 42,180 18.76 
excess excess 
18,141 13.94 
October ...... 150,552 115,019 35,533 30.89) 193,814 150,233 Import Import] 277,407 205,901 71,506 34.73 
excess excess 
43,581 29.01 
November ...... 167,850 123,880 43,970 35.49] 193,772 141,820 51,952 36.63) 268,992 236,271 32,721 13.85 
December ...... 176,935 125,079 51,856 41.46) 258,248 184,713 73,535 39.81] 286,665 279,214 7,450 2.67 
Twelve Months .. 1,549,931 1,216,833 333,098 27.37] 2,077,538 1,582,739 494,799 31.26] 2,750,201 2,318,795 431,406 18.59 
Monthly Averages 129,161 101,402 27,758 27.37! 173,128 131,895 41,233 31.26! 229,183 193,232 35,951 18.59 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1947, 1948 AND 1949 


(Value in Thousands of Hongkong Dollars.and Percentage of Hongkong’s 
Trade for the year.) 


1947 1948 1949 
Country Value % Value % Value % 
Sa) ae A neato 449.0 16.2 710.8 is 1,178.2 23.2 
oath ‘China .... 118.7 4.3 254.0 6. 521.6 10.3 
Central China 74.3 2.6 99.4 Pal 216.1 4.3 
South China .... 256.0 9.3 357.4 9. 440.5 8.5 
China plus Macao 602.2 21.8 936.2 25. 1,524.3 30.0 
NO Spek aes otarer recs 750.5 27.2 539.8 14.6 809.8 16.0 
1 Sd Sr aeRO Oe 202.7 7.3 375.9 10.2 527.4 10.4 
DEL CS Se eee eer 316.6 11.4 285.3 7.8 348.2 6.9 
NEA CHO sa mrelirestcseraler 153.2 5.5 225.4 6.2 346.1 6.8 
BE VAgEATIO. ORs deseo 146.5 5.3 236.3 6.5 226.0 4.5 
Koreae lute cine — — 99.8 Pail 215.7 4.3 
North Korea .... —_— — —_— — 104.2 aki 
South Korea — — 99.8 2h FEES) 2.2 
RAD AN dca here ccs ics ee 51.9 1.9 128.1 3.6 150.9 3.0 
ire’ e€x= 
ertaing OK. as 803.3 29.0 615.0 16.5 810.7 16.0 
All other Countries 209.6 me 729.1 20.0 804.2 15.8 
Total All Countries 2,766.7 100.0 3,660.2 100.0 5,069.0 100.0 
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Hongkong’s Trade 


Hongkong’s total trade in December 
1949 (excluding gold and specie) was 
valued at $565,869,432, an increase of 
11.99% over the previous month’s 
figure of $505,262,630 and 27.74% over 
the December 1948 figure of $442,961,- 
949. Merchandise imported into the 
Colony in December 1949 had a declar- 
ed value of  $286,665,075 and exports 
totalled $279,214,357, giving an adverse 
balance of $7,450,718. December 1949 
imports were 6.5% above November's 
($268,991,837) and 11%. above those for 
December 1948 ($258,248,746). Decem- 
ber 1949 exvorts exceeded those of the 
previous month ($236,270,793) by 18% 
and those of December 1948 ($184,713,- 
203) by 51%. In December the import 
excess amounted to $7.4 m., or 1.30% 
of the month’s total trade of $565.8 m. 
(excluding gold and specie). The ad- 
verse balance in November came _ to 
$32.7 m., or 6.47% of the month’s total 
trade of $505.2 m. 


Trade with Countries 


Total trade with the United Kingdom 
in December 1949 came to $45.48 mil- 
lion, as compared with $59.96 m. in 
November and 58.17 m. in December 
1948. December 1949 imports at $35.9 
m. showed a substantial drop of 26% 
from those for November ($48.4 m.), 
and an even greater drop of 31% from 
the figure for December 1948 ($52 m.). 
December 1949 exports at $9.5 m. were 
17% below those of the previous month 
($11.4 m.), but had risen by 58% over 
those for December 1948 ($6 m.). 

Trade with the British Empire ex- 
cluding the United Kingdom totalled 
$92.17 m. in December 1949, as com- 
pared with $84.17 m. in November and 
$74.80 m. in December of the previous 
year, representing increases of 9.5% 
and 23% respectively. 


for December 1949 


Trade with China totalled $170.3 m., 
an increase of 34.5% and 80% respec- 


tively over the totals for November 
($126.7 m.) and for December 1948 
($94.4 m.). December 1949 imports 


totalled $46.5 m. and exports $123.7 m., 
the figures for November 1949 being 
$37 m. and $89.7 m. and those for 
December 1948 $64.9 m. and $29.5 m. 
respectively. 


December 1949 imports from North 
China at $30.6 m. were 31% above 
those for the previous month ($23.4 
m), but only 2.35% higher than those 
for December 1948 ($29.9 m.). Ex- 
ports, however, at $62.3 m., were 9.9% 
above November’s ($56.7) but a full 
335% above those for December 1948 
($14.3 m.). The trade pattern with 
South China was somewhat similar, in 
that a heavy import surplus in Decem- 
ber in 1948 had been converted into a 
favourable balance of trade in Novem- 
ber and December 1949. Imports in 
the latter month came to $6.9 m., a 
drop of 17.8% from November ($8.4 
m.) and almost 77% from December 
1948 ($29.8 m.). Exports in December 
1949 totalled $17.9 m., 83% above Nov- 
ember ($9.8 m.) and 90% above De- 
cember 1948 ($9.4 m.). Trade with 
Central China showed a slight export 
excess in December 1948 and a heavy 
one in November and December 1949. 
December 1949 imports were $9 m., 
an increase of 73% over November 
($5.2 m.) and 80% over December 1948 
($5 m.). December 1949 exports at 
$43.5 m. were more than 87% above 
November ($23.2 m.) and 660% above 
December 1948 ($5.7 m.). 


The balance of trade with Macao 
continued to run heavily in favour of 
Hongkong. December 1949 imports 
were $7.6 m., 73% above November 
($4.4 m.) but more than 28% below 
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December 1948 ($10.6 m.). Exports 
came to $34 m., 11.8% above November 
($30.4 m.) and 114% above December 
1948. 

The Colony’s balance of trade with 
Japan was favourable in November and 
December 1949 as compared with an 


unfavourable balance in December 
1948. Imports in December 1949 came 
to $4.32 m., 20.5% above November 


($3.59 m.) but 54% below December 
1948 ($9.36 m.). Exports, at $7.46 m., 
were almost 23% above November 
($6.08 m.) and 27.5% above December 
1948 ($5.85 m.). 

The exchange with South Korea 
continued to be favourable, although 
the level of trade was considerably 
lower in December 1949 than in the 
previous month and than in December 
1948. Imports came to $2.1 m., down 
52% from November ($4.4 m.) and 
71% from December 1948 ($7.2 m.). 
Exports were $4.5 m., down more than 
39% from November ($7.4 m.) and 
67% from December 1948 ($13.8 m.). 
There was a fairly extensive trade with 
North Korea in December 1949, when 
imports amounted to $2.9 m. and ex- 
ports to $6.4 m. Imports in the pre- 
vious month were valued at $6.7 m. 
and exports were nil; there was no 
trade either way in December 1948. 

Imports from the U.S.A. came to 
$60.61 m., an increase of 6% over Nov— 
ember ($57.17 m.) and 42% over De- 
cember 1948 ($42.73 m.). The balance 
of trade continued to be unfavourable, 
with exports at $23.80 m., slightly less 
than 3.7% above November ($22.96 m.) 
but almost 88% above December 1948 
($13.61 m.). 


Commodities 

Hongkong’s chief merchandise im- 
ports, by value in December 1949 con- 
tinued to be textile fabrics and small 
wares $26.5 m. ($22 m. in November 
and $32.6 m. in the previous December) 
and chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
$22.3 m. ($18.5 m. and $17.1 m. respec-- 
tively). The major export categories 
in December 1949 were textile fabrics: 
and small wares $24.5 ($17.2 m. and 
$22.4 m.), textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared, $23.1 m. (17.8 m. and 
$15 m.), and miscellaneous crude or 
simply prepared products n.e.s. $21.7 
m. ($19.2 m. and $8.5 m.). (The latter 
was the fourth most important export. 
category in December 1948, the third 
being manufactures of base metals 
n.e.s, at $10.4 m.). Imports of gold 
and specie were valued at $11.5 m. 
$11.5 m. ($2.2 m. and $6,200) and ex- 
ports at $6.9 m. ($8.38 m. and $734,- 
800). 

As compared with November, the 
principal import increases were in the 
following categories of merchandise: 
fruits and nuts $7.1 m. ($5.6 m.); cof- 
fee, tea and cocoa $6.2 m. ($3.2 m.): 
oilseeds $10 m. ($3 m.); chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals $22.3 m. ($18.5 m.); 
wood, cork and manufactures $7.1 m. 
($3.8 m.); pulp and products $10.8 m. 
($4.9 m.); yarns and threads $19.7 m. 
($16.9 m.); textile fabrics and small 
wares $26.5 m. ($22 m.); made-up tex- 
tile articles other than clothing Slit 
m. ($5.2 m.); and heating and power 
products $16.7 m. ($14.1 m.). The 
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HONGKONG'S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
FOR NOVEMBER 1949 


Hongkong’s trade in November, an 
analysis of which was given in the 
“Far Eastern Economic Review” of 
December 29, No. 26, amounted to 
$505.26 million or 4.55% above the 
October figure of $483.3 million and 
5.50% over the amount of $335.59 m. 
for November 1948. Imports of mer- 
chandise amounted to $268.99 m. and 
exports to $236.27 m. 

Below are given details of the 
transactions between Hongkong and its 
principal trading partners during the 
month of November as compared with 
October. 

Imports from the United Kingdom 
amounted to $48.48 million, an increase 
of 31.7% compared with October’s 
figure of $36.8 m. Exports totalled 
$12.9 m. against the October figure of 
$12.69 m. The main increases in im- 
ports were in: textile fabrics and small 
wares $9.27 m. ($6.48 m.), sugar and 
sugar confectionery $2.8 m. ($1.89 m.), 
tobacco $2 m. ($1.7. m.), chemicals 
$3.68 m. ($1.9 m.), dyeing and tanning 
substances $1.2 m. ($769,375), pulp and 
paper $1.36 m. ($864,266), yarns and 
threads $4.4 m. ($3.15 m.), clothing and 
underwear of textile materials $1.66 m. 
($750,382), non-ferrous base metals 
$3.68 m. ($1.59 m.), manufactures of 
base metals $1.7 m. ($1.25 m.), 
machinery $1.8 m. ($1.56 m.) and elec- 
trical machinery $3.27 m. ($2.7 m.); the 
chief fall in imports: was in vehicles 
$3.19 m. ($4.1 m.). In exports the fol- 
lowing showed increases: tobacco $3.65 
m. ($3,100), and vehicles $2.06 m. 
($9,500); the main fall was in veget- 
able oils, which amounted to only 
$313,420 as against $5.8 m. in October. 


major declines were in: manufactured 
cereal products $10.9 m. ($12.7 m.); 
rubber $5.1 m. ($9 m.); textile mate- 
rials raw or simply prepared $8.3 m. 
($10.5 m.); precious metals and stones 
$2.6 m. ($4.2 m.); non-ferrous base 
metals $2.7 m. ($5.4 m.); and manufac- 
tured articles n.e.s. $11.6 m. ($17.4 m.). 
The chief export gains were: fishery 
products $7.8 m. ($5.2 m.); fruits and 
nuts $4.3 m. ($2.8 m.); vegetables $9 
m. ($7.2 m.); oilseeds $4.8 m. ($2.1 m.); 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals $14.5 
m. ($11.5 m.); pulp and products $11 
m. ($8.5 m.); textile materials raw or 
simply prepared $23.1 m. ($17.8 m.); 
yarns and threads $16.8 m. ($11.8 m.); 
textile fabrics and small wares $24.5 
m. ($17.2 m.); made-up textile articles 
other than clothing. $16.7 m. ($6.7 m.); 
heating and power products $13.3 m. 
($9.2 m.); manufactures of base metals 
n.e.s. $11 m. ($9.2 m.); and miscellane- 
ous crude or simply prepared products 
n.e.s. $21.7 m. ($19.2 m.). The most 
important export losses were in sugar 
and sugar confectionery $1.8 m. ($5 
m.); animal feedstuffs $1.8 m. ($4.3 
m.); animal and vegetable oils $7.6 m. 
($10.4 m.); rubber $4.6 m. ($8.3 m.); 
and non-ferrous base metals $4.6 m. 
($6.1 m.). Trade was very nearly in 
balance during both- months. 


Trade with. Australia showed a rise 
in imports from $6.38 m. in October 
to $7.7 in November, and in exports 
from $3.36 m. in October to $5 m. in 
November. Imports of dairy products 
rose to $1 m. (October $861,150) and 
manufactured products to $4.2 m. 
($3.2 m.); exports of yarns and threads 
to Australia showed an _ increased 
amount of $1.37 m! ($1.05 m.). 

Imports from India declined to $11.39 
m. in November ($16.36 m.) and ex- 
ports to $2.4 m. ($2.5 m.). Increases 
were shown in imports of yarns and 
threads $5.4 m. ($2.27 m.); but a large 
drop was registered in made-up articles 
of textile materials other than cloth- 
ing, which only totalled $4.3 m. ($10.39 
m.), and products for lighting and 
heating which amounted to $371.354 ($2 
m.). 

Trade with Malaya (British) fell in 


‘both imports and exports, the former 


totalling $14.37 ($14.4 m.) and the 
latter $17.69 m. ($20.9 m.). Increased 
imports were in rubber amounting to 
$7.16 m. ($5.2 m.); the main decline 
was in textile fabrics and small wares 
$1.44 m. ($3 m.). 

Imports from China as a_ whole 
amounted to $39.4 m., a drop of 42.79% 
against the October figure of $68.87 m. 
Exports totalled $95 m., or a rise of 
10.77% against the October amount of 
$85.76 m. 

Imports from North China fell by 
35.65% to $25.65 m. ($39.86 m.), but 
exports rose by 38.95% to $56.78 m. 
($40.85 m.). The main imports show- 
ing increases were: cereal products 
$1.35 m. ($477,648), fruits and nuts $1 
m. ($592,663), vegetables $1.78 m. 
($1.49 m.); losses were shown in dairy 
products (eggs) $697,100 ($1.45 m.), 
oil-seeds $1.44 m. ($1.84 m.), vegetable 
oils $1.19 m. ($5.26 m.), feeding stuffs 
for animals $793,333 ($4.08 m.), tex- 
tile fabrics and small wares $2.8 m. 
($9.4 m.), yarns and threads $4.37 m. 
($6 m.), and miscellaneous crude or 
simply-prepared products $2.77 m. 
($5.5 m.). Increased exports from 
the Colony were in: sugar and sugar 
confectionery $1 m. (nil), chemicals 
$6.49 m. ($4.2 m.), dyeing and tanning 
substances $6.7 m. ($44 m.), rubber 
and manufactures thereof $6.6 m. ($3.9 
m.), textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $12.7 m. ($2.55 m.), made-up 
articles of textile materials $6.2 m. 
($1.7 m.), products for heating and 
lighting $5.4 m. ($2.66 m.), iron and 
steel $3 m. ($1.9 m.); a fall occurred 
in non-ferrous base metals $988,335 
($1.6 m.). Gold and specie imports 
were valued at $2.2 m. (nil); exports 
were nil as against $13.16 m. in 
October. 

Central China imports fell by 23.6% 
to $5.27 m. ($6.9 m.), but exports rose 
by 48.8% to $23.2 m. ($15.59'm.). The 
chief increase in imports was in tea 
$1.48 m. ($1.36 m.); the main decrease 
was in sugar and sugar confectionery 
$1.76 m. ($2.9 m.). In exports the 
following showed gains: dyeing and 
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tanning substances $1.25 m. ($339.958), 
textile fabrics and small wares $1.3 m. 
($562,789), yarns and threads $2.57 m. 
($2.35 m.), products for heating and 
lighting $1.06 m. ($661,238); losses 
occurred in feeding stuffs for animals 
$2 m. ($2.85 m.). 

Imports from South China amounted 
to $8.49 m. ($22.09 m.), a drop of 
61.57%, and exports fell by 48.3% to 
$14.99 m. ($29 m.). The bulk of the 
drop in imports was in vegetable oils, 
which amounted to only $826,841 as 
compared with $10.67 m. in October. 
In exports, the main falls occurred in 
manufactured products of cereals 
$302,616 ($1.06 m.) and textile fabrics 
and small wares $2.39 m. ($1.4 m.). 
Exports of gold and specie fell to $5.1 
m. as against $19.2 m. in October. 

Macao, which should be _ included 
with South China, showed a decline in 
imports but a rise in exports, the 
former amounting to $4.44 m. ($4.94 
m.) and the latter to $30.45 m. ($29.75 
m.); imports of manufactured articles, 
n.e.s., however, showed an increase to 
$1.56 m. ($1.38 m.). Exports showed 


increases in: vegetable oils $1.7 m. 
($465,645), textile fabrics and small 
wares $3.9 m. ($2.9 m.), sugar and 


sugar confectionery $1.6 m. ($419,443), 
and yarns and threads $1.6 m. ($1.3 
m.); decreases were mainly in fruits 
and nuts $892,340 ($1.57 m.), veget- 
ables $1.08 m. ($2.15 m.), tobacco $1.3 
m. ($1.7 m.), paper $1.01 m. ($1.07 m.) 
and products for heating and lighting 
$1.24 m. ($1.56 m.). Imports of gold 
and specie were valued at $11,500 
nil). 

é Trade with Japan showed an incredse 
during November as compared with the 
previous month; imports amounted to 
$3.59 m. ($2.8 m.), and exports to 
$6.08 m. ($3 m.). Imports of machinery 
showed an increase, amounting to $1.2 
m. ($144,948), while textile fabrics and 
small wares dropped to $569,827 ($1.2 
m.). Exports of feeding stuffs for 
animals rose to $2.2 m. ($523,230), and 
of textile fabrics and small wares to 
$1.16 m. ($1 m.). 

Imports from Korea, North and 
South, increased by 56.9% to $11.25 m. 
($7.17 m.), but exports fell by 37.1% 
to $7.4 m. ($11.77 m.), South Korean 
imports rose to $4.49 m. (2.85 m.), the 
main increase being in fishery products 
$4.18 m. ($1.97 m.); exports showed a 
slight drop to $7.4 m. ($7.42 m.), 
textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pared, falling to $633,969 ($1.68 m.) al- 
though exports from the Colony of 
yarns & threads rose to $3.87 m. ($1.09 
m.). Imports from North Korea in- 
creased to $6.75 m. ($4.3 m.), chiefly 
in fishery products for food $1.6 m. 
($624,985) and fertilizers $2.45 m. 
($70,620); exports to North Korea were 
nil* ($4.35 m.). 

Imports from Thailand (Siam) show- 
ed a considerable rise to $14.26 m. 
($6.65 m.), but exports fell to $5.1 m. 
($7.85 m.). The increase in imports 
was mainly accounted for by fishery 
products $6.48 m. ($387,100), feeding 
stuffs for animals $1.5 m. ($12,600), 
and oil-seeds $1.2 m. ($428,425). The 
drop in exports was mainly in sugar & 
sugar confectionery $499,268 ($2.39 m.) 
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and yarns & threads $875,918 ($1.42 
m.). Gold & specie exported to Thai- 
land amounted to $76,000 ($104,105). 


Trade with the USA showed a rise 
in imports $57.17 m. ($55.04 m.) of 
3.87% but a drop in exports $24.72 m. 
($35.67 m.) of 30.7%. The chief in- 
creases in imports were in: tobacco $5.9 
m. ($3.3), manufactured products of 
cereals $2 m. ($697,853), fruits & nuts 
$3.49 m. ($3.13 m.), chemicals $11.13 m. 
($10.85 m.), clothing & underwear $1.23 
m. ($954,188), dyeing & tanning sub- 
stances $1.35 m. ($1.06 m.), machinery 
$2.9 m. ($2.2 m.), vehicles & transport 
equipment $1.25 m. ($1.19 m.), miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared pro- 
ducts $1.12 m. ($608,971); falls occurred 
in imports of paper $935,037 ($1.58 m.), 
iron & steel $3.44 m. ($6.6 m.), pre- 
cious metals & precious stones $504,734 
($1.55 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $4.02 m. ($5.22 m.), electrical 
machinery $1.47 m. ($2.2 m.), manu- 
factured articles, n.e.s., $7.34 m. ($5.89 
m.). Exports of non-ferrous base 
metals showed an increase to $4.18 m. 
($1.24 m.); the following were the 
the major decreases in exports: veget- 
able oils $683,087 ($8.9 m.), textile 
fabrics & small wares $604,843 ($1.59 
m.), ores $357,700 ($1.1 m.), miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared pro- 
ducts $12.6 m. ($15.77 m.), and manu- 
factured articles, n.e.s., $1 m. ($2.05 
m.). There were no imports of gold 
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& specie (October $173,659), but such 
exports to the USA amounted to $1.76 


. mm. (Gi3>m:). 


Among the smaller trading partners 
of Hongkong the following are out- 
standing items: Indonesia (Netherlands 
East Indies), imports $5.13 m. (October 


$5.76 m.) exports $2.94 m. ($4.18 m.); 


main falls in imports, products for 
heating & lighting $4.19 m. ($4.54 m.) 
and rubber $3.900 ($375,000); chief drop 
in exports, manufactures of base metals 
$355,883 ($815,392). Philippines, im- 
ports $1.44 m. ($786,988) and exports 
$9.95 m. ($7.75 m.); chief gain in im- 
ports, textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $621,596 ($177,255), textile 
fabrics & small wares $267,739 ($106,- 
338); main increases in exports, dairy 
products $1.56 m. ($1.07 m.), manufac- 
tured products of cereals $1.06 m. 
($508,247) and manufactures of base. 
metals $1.25 m. ($958,373). North 
Borneo (Br.): imports $992,921 ($644,- 
035) and exports $1.49 m. ($838,738); 
chief import, wood $741,143 ($380,931); 
main exports, tobacco $757,150 ($281,- 
610), sugar & sugar confectionery 
$186,643 ($204,686) and textile fabrics 
& small wares $143,511 ($44,256). 
Burma: imports $15,263 ($69,217), the 
only import being miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared products $15,283 
(nil); exports $1 m. ($1.33 m.), the 
principal exports being vehicles $145,- 
109 ($27,583), manufactured articles 
$146,809 ($93,774) and machinery 
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$113,600 ($2,200). Pakistan: imports 
$6.3 m. ($3.89 m.) and exports $2.2 m-. 
($749,867); raw cotton forming the 
chief import into the Colony to the 
value of $6.28 m. ($3.53 m.) and the 
chief export from Hongkong being 
textile fabrics & small wares $1.8 m. 
($89,969). Canada: imports $6.3  m. 
($2.68 m.) and exports $590,314 ($932,- 
319), the main import being manufac- 
tured products of cereals $3.96 m. 
($854,198). South Africa: imports $6.09 
m. ($2.88 m.), exports $654,046 ($391,- 
427), the main increase in imports 
being in products for heating & light- 
ing $2.22 m. ($1.89 m.) and precious 
metals & precious stones $3.35 m. 
($600,000). Holland: imports $4.88 m. 
($4.48 m.) and exports $2.51 m. ($2.45 
m.), the chief import being dairy pro- 
ducts $1.95 m. ($1.6 m.) and the main 
export vegetable oils $1.65 m. (nil). 
Italy: imports $3.4 m. ($3.3 m.) and 
exports $579,095 ($1.42 m.), textile 
fabrics & small wares imported 
amounting to $1.29 m. ($2.07 m.) and 
yarns & threads to $1.29 m. Exports 
of gold & specie amounted to $1 m. 
(nil). Norway: imports $836,289 ($1.86 
m.) and exports $583,621 ($319,735); 
pulp & paper were the principal im- 
port at $819,835 ($1.78 m.) and veget- 
able oils the chief export at $396,723 
($224,160). Sweden: imports $522,945 
($1.17 m.) and exports $137,283 ($201,- 
125), of which imports of pulp & paper 
amounted to $375,499 ($814,674). 


Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1949. 
WOLFRAM TIN-PLATES 
Imports Exports : Imports Exports 

Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 

United Kingdom eae = 610 149,869 United Kingdom 3,180 190,299 — — 
Macaomcsinticiaz 110 22,600 — — China, North .. — — 3,729 251,368 
Sweden ....... = = 1,493 391,394 » Middle . = = 2,848 173,208 
Macao ererntowet — _ 39 2,228 
Morales 110 22,600 2,103 541,463 Siam ..:...... a= — 25 2,000 

NT Sut oocceaae 24,442 1,128,178 | pei 
ANTIMONY Total ....... 27,622 1,318,477 6,641 428,804 

Nil ANISEED OIL 

TIN INGOTS OF CHINESE ORIGIN United Kingdom == = 32 26,460 
Ciba. North - is 59 40.000 Australia ..... —— — 12 10,836 
.. eMRade”: = = 139 85,422 hae os ae — — 16 13,124 

Ae > South &: 357 158,298 ae es ae ee 46 «38,470 = <- 
Fr. Indochina 480 235,435 al SOR Beedle as Sai dc. a ei a 51 45,217 
ermany ...... _— — 168 90,000 TOtal* seo catts 46 4 
U.S. AL... = = 3,621 1,949,316 ee ee 

Totaling ves 837 393,733 3,987 2,164,738 CASSIA OIL 


TIN INGOTS OF NON-CHINESE ORIGIN 


MMalaV a ae tenis 189 102,431 
Fr. Indochina . 1,144 552,200 
otal wri awrzic 1,333 654,631 


Holland 


a — U.S. A. 


= a 31 44,415 
— = 6 8,887 
= = 2 2,566 
14 ~—- 14,340 = ge 
— = 3 5,172 
— 82 119,800 


124 180,840 
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WOOD OIL (in drums) BRISTLES 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom _— == 336 60,000 United Kingdom — = 510 1,418,356 
Australia =... — — 320 61,352 Australia se. — -: 3 7,500 
Malaya .occaeer — — 38 8,151 Belgium (sie: — —_ 40 21,600 
New Zealand .. me ai 168 29.904 China, North.. 475. 1,373,800 36 = 76,205 
North Borneo .. — = 1 260 > Middle . oa —~ 1 1,200 
South Africa .. — — 334 63,920 i Out. 17 35,000 _ —_ 
China, North .. 2,418 374,700 — —_ France’ =n... _— —_ 35 32,000 
» South 1,061 186,850 — — Germany ...... = — 61 47,300 
Germany ..... = aa 1,600) 298,704 Japan ......... — — 260 121314 
Folland) « ssi _ — 815 168,188 Korea, South 5 6,000 — — 
Fal ya risisis anette —_ — 1,008 204,624 Norway ...... —_— — 3 17,540 
MacaOlncnstic 826 165,300 6 1,396 Siamyiiee scarps — —_ 5 1,550 
Norway ....... — —_— 932 176,262 Sweden ....... -—- — 15 58,000 
Neth. E. Indies a= —_ 19 4,600 Wey Soro oreenets — = 3,901 11,907,597 
Siam: Awawiee — — 84 12,000 ; 
Sweden ....... —_.,. — 756 138,640 COCA. iis)saheole 498 1,414,800 4,810 13,710,162 
POLL. acnsts).sxeiere 4,305 726,850 6,417 1,227,901 . 
WOOD OIL (in bulk) RUBBER. RAW 
United Kingdom — — 1,938 345,920 Malaya’... ai 39,821 3,793,536 — — 
— North Borneo .. 185 20,328 — = 
THA! eee = = 1,938 345,920 British Empire, 
Other... 3ee 504 57,708. 9.98 8 ——: 
China, North .. — — 19,987 1,827,366 
OTHER OILS FROM SEEDS, NUTS AND KERNELS * Middle . me. ay, 424 56,714 
renee, Sha 4 Se wy » South's) 12 1,080- 4,319 427,079 
nal ee = ie? A 729 Korea, South .. =. os 2/310 185,240 
Wacss a eee = aa 2 505 Macao ........ _ — 921 84,781 
iain. 2 be ess 150 21.000 an ~ Neth. E, Indies 5,681 633,500 _— _—. 
Tes Ae ae 75 9598 — = UU. SaAs sutesces — — 168. 18,150 
: Korea, North .. = = 5,343 510,000 
Ota” itacnerstee 229 31,258 vf 1,225 Others) eacisseene 78 3,675 _ _ 
COCO-NUT (copra) OIL, REFINED Total, coer. 46,281 4,509,827 33,472 3,109,330 
Malaya ....... 1,274 154,040 == = 
North Borneo . 302 30,232 — — 
China, North... — —_— 478 41,420 GROUNDNUT (peanut) OIL 
x Middle . — — 3,483 354,176 
Korea, South .. — _ 34 3,300 Australia ..... — — 14 2,616 
Macao .:...... — — 60 6,300 Malaya. ...... —_— — 45 6,000 
Siam’ .sces. «ts 909 105,450 —_— — New Zealand .. — — 19 3,800 
Korea, North -_ —_ 840 101,800 North Borneo . — — 12 1,800 
British Empire, 
PPOtA sce ensue 2,485 289,722 4,895 506,996 Other. 228s = eae. 17 3,520 
China, Middle . 2,153 336,815 757 95,568 
LINSEED OIL » South .. 2,659 394,960 1,502 187,707 
ieadia tes. 147 20,000 fe = Papen Seas Pasa peew ne tg eee 
South Africa .. — — 168 27,500 2 ta a : 
China, Middle . — = 202 28,950 Totalaweeeee 11,180 1,717,372 4,428 604,440 
DADA ve eicis) «ates — —_ 6 720 
Wiaea0 Fn <ieiete- —_ — 5 965 
Otaly vaverineis 147 20,000 381 58,135 SESAMUM OIL 
SOYA BEAN OIL Australia ....... — —_— 3 557 
Australia ..... = _ Dire meeisgaigg (C8bBta er = e ele 
; Malaya®..ssees — — 79 16,514 
China, North .. 10,992 1,319,040 —_— — . : 
New Zealand .. —_ _— 5 670 
» South .. az = 1,267 145,745 West Indies Fas x 1 100 
Denmark ..... _ — 83 8,846 5 ; 
16.800 1.765.000 China, North .. 212 25,920 — — 
Holland ...... = os , 14093 Central America ae as ae 212 
ose 2 1,319,040 19,326 2,056,007 France ....... = = 7 18,611 
IE) a3: 9 ees g Holland ....... a me 1,462 153,024 
IMaCAO Mts: < ete eres — — 123 17,140 
TEA SEED OIL Philippines .... — — 2. 240 
United Kingdom aS = 6,330 1,052,303 Siam ..... ane 142 21,384 se an 
China, South .. 189 26,730 =— — South America . — — 1 70 
Macao’ ss .a.c=s 150 18,000 — — UWS eeAterttcc cs — — 27 7,632 
TLotalewerrcnses 339 44,730 6,330 1,052,303 Total ..... oo 354 47,304 1,925 217,918 
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Hongkong’‘s Principal Trading Partners — 


TOTAL’ VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1949 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
(OLS TECUS REN ley ee eI 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
Dreparavionsy Wes ota) .a aaecie ae 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; SDiCesa che aes eae sean 
Beverages and vinegars 
LODACCOMARAt I et eee ee 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
nee waxes & their manufactures, 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MNALCTIAS) Meme eit cae teers Sere 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 


st teae 


i ec i a i ee as 


ne 
Wood, “cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures, thereof ..2)s2t.cs earns sore 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
Prepared ls essay cn MOom ieee ss 
Wiarnsrandlthreadm ene ee 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
otner’ than clothing: < jecsss 3s ccs 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
PCE cee ao Ree AG eco aap 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Divs prepared —n.€:S). 5. alevece.cinrsiseisses 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass sands BIASS WAC a iascsssasleraieroveiavasoue 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
TTIALC LIAS ete Says, s aacdte teh o'esatel oieverovevs 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Tronmandesteel: 635 :0-<lrc ater cece Mises 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
ADDU ANCOS WEN a s-.,.ccrdes avakis ore ks ccudreiue 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.es. .........00 
Manufactured articles, nes. 
Gold and specie 


Total 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


61,541 
454,722 
31,355 
355 


443,471 
36,918 
12,743 

2,826,635 
399,303 
722,196 

2,046,084 

169 
3,685,108 


1,231,598 


469,406 
460,056 


789,577 
113,995 


1,361,561 
109,210 


64,646 


146,806 
4,440,263 
9,279,629 

581,333 


1,661,399 
30,469 
77,983 


88,137 


156,053 


125,810 
324,324 
85,422 


166,646 


81,760 
9,588 
1,254,365 
3,687,058 
1,734,467 


1,825,862 


3,276,138 
3,190,917 


4,585 
935,851 


32,800 
3/875 


2,450 
1,778,920 
482/542 


276 
3,653,086 


313,420 
52,036 


139,612 


"338 
490,493 


67,646 


8,113 
3,241 
467,009 


997,074 


116 
764 


2,080 


365,270 


135,455 


149,306 


4,500 
2,069,636 


264,055 
1,427,598 


AUSTRALIA 
ARTICLES 


sees 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil- gee , site 
les, roots and tubers, chiefly 

pl ior an food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.eé.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


see eeeere 


eeeee 


eee e ee ere ees e ores seereseees 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MNALSLIAIS)! Mo sieieie «: shevetalasatele) wists \oterets iets 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PEEDALE pasate «ce istene crepes. scretoieiaeal 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and_ slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ........csese0. 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
ALS TLESS! Facets.» #.« o viepaperepaene vs oe eo 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials ci5/../...:. he relate ree 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and “ee 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus ani 
ADPMANCES yet ieee: <: oalaiete ieee ovetree ¢ 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, m.e.s. ...... 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 
Gola”and) specie’ 3: dees ete cca aiste 


Total’ 2.2... 


ee i ee ee ee es 


i i er 


ee 


eras 


eesoee 


@orereveseescocoses 
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Imports Exports 
$ $ 
125,510 8,626 
1,010,584 1,412 
we 87,552 
4,213,859 10,312 
129,310 21,853 
104,397 51,524 
he 502 
482 215,388 
8,726 373,721 
4,754 _ 
2 25,108 
at 12,399 
114,330 401,635 
145,615 152,287 
25,748 54,349 
93,693 4,286 
= 1,936 
33,800 93,662 
12,350 93,448 
621,376 785 
1,408 7,594 
15,556 = 
550,020 1,371,158 
161,521 814,911 
ies 392 
126,167 218,363 
cs 130,355 
= 8,011 
= 1,450 
= 16,962 
ee 14,857 
= 600 
3,861 145 
9,492 ah 
22,991 172,040 
5,328 124,964 
54,016 14,529 
7,915 107,320 
33,740 228,972 
94,893 203,910 
2,620 = 
7,734,062 5,047,318 


———— 
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INDIA 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, n.e:s.) 0.9). Se. 
Beverages and vinegars 
ROD ACEO writes: 25 c/s eis eeeny ea ete Rie 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TGIS cs cvs chee Neve cuace a ave © cia Massie a. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MATETIAIS) m.NFhast.c.ccSe ee aM. & 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 


Hides and skins and leather ...... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DVEDATCO. weve s ec5ccecereeeee ress 
VAIS ANG UHTeAd® . Cases eae Aces cies 


Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other ‘thanvelothing’ 52... 2.20% ...<¢ 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts : 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Ply, PLEPareasPN-E1S2 sig selere case. 
Pottery and other clay products ... 
Glass¥and glassware ssonier.. oelcie «sce 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
AIS ON Clsigrrasert. cies ele arae eevee 9 4159.8 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 


Dared products, m.e:8: issu ees 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 
FLOUR LM ersrctatetale ahsvetete eis te fe terale ems we 
MALAYA 
ARTICLES 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .. 
Fishery products, for food ......... 
Gereals! erence is eiele cieieseurinese'sic 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.€.S. .......+++++++- 

Sugar and sugar confectionery .. 

Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 

Beverages and vinegars 

Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 

Tobacco 

Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 

Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
HLLO;S 5.2 a sessauaiere, 07 50a7s. “SaUsusuereiale o-hskode’ esate 


eeeee 


eee ere err esr eeesesssesones 


seen eeee 


Imports 
$ 


46,967 
9,936 


5,188 
25,830 


94,049 


69,635 


12,810 
107,750 


29,650 


6,483 
5.414.679 
765,166 
21,215 


2,950 
4,330,184 


371,354 
12,260 


15,800 


44,742 
8,000 


11,394,648 


Imports 
$ 


3,000 
12,920 
565,335 
7,757 


99,202 
56,138 
353,673 
5,600 


321,550 
109,797 


722,368 
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Exports 
$ 


200 
1,785 
3,150 
5,530 
1,968 
1,500 


| 


270,045 
1,936,121 


161,599 
2,580 


2,401,318 


Exports 
$ 


69,388 
61,784 
1,625,920 
18,570 


290,908 
940,329 


1,030,316 
103,195 


338,449 
273,377 
16,912 
552,930 
23,597 


68,489 


Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
mie beri ats)iee stl creme ate aisisisie se 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
MErtilizers’ Ane cas eae cee eee 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 


M.C:8) POC e eee cee eee A 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures™ thereof “a7. tace 
Hides and. skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Varns and thread *; ser oe een 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other thar clothing]. -.)..eves. se 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, nies! i.e kane 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass "and glassware @.0. 0. ss tines 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
ASUS) Racas ec ee ee nee 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
Materials Mig wrsxueseis Pics sterederiesiersiste 
Fron and” Steel... cake cation 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s, 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


see 


CHINA, MIDDLE 
ARTICLES 
Live animals, chiefly for food 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 


Fishery products, for food ......... 
CEY Cals Pe a Ae coc cress oi elere tlevere ots eretere 
Manufactured products of cereals, 


chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.€.S. .....--++seeeee 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; splces 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e-s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
TAA COLI ALS) ices el iaiat oo: sushcopeastonel'sdnsoe eveleve 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 


see 


427,275 


117,754 
268,465 


7,162,448 
927,272 


21,538 
88,346 


666 


1,448,336 
15,000 


36,792 


185,425 


7,529 
13,572 
2;400 
2,596 
2,640 
46,220 
470,245 
38,987 
133,895 
4,844 


25,408 
227,263 


422,779 
18,190 


14,373,225 


Imports 
$ 


31,200 
600 
431,461 
31,100 


276,394 
189,399 
1,764,484 
1,485,137 
12,390 
2'390 


1,684 


91,805 
73,158 


175 


374,121 


427,976 


225,246 
27,200 


28,569 
57,013 


714,227 
7,400 


205,039 
52,910 
3,018,155 
170,285 


1,008,638 
12,149 


121,997 


430 
385 
87,055 
153,010 


3,196 


12,249 


11,250 
1,266,010 


54,570 


156,083 
34,719 


524,007 
3,523,813 


17,691,866 


Exports 
$ 


540 
368,270 
627,574 

2,560 


3,701,417 
20,999 
1,527,934 
291 
4,078 
7,868 
2,042,814 
8,110 
96,575 
453,721 


1,368,592 


1,253,725 
71,332 


176 
POPUL ZOr Se cschessis:s:e cases Gr oheietcagtetotarre 740 840,918 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

PE SISS alc wie s1els cient Qieeavene oreo ale + 100 473,076 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 3,600 31,337 
Purp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures=thereol, “ais. c <<cssismieisiesotavt-s 75,390 961,838 
Hides and skins and leather ........ — 65,697 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- : 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 7,400 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

PLEDAL EA Ges eis eeele iw cisncveisieGherers shavere’ss 12,250 637,150 
Mamnsvandsthread 45/0 sere tie ine ets« — 2,577,613 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 290,769 1,342,274 
Special and technical textile articles 57,480 8,424 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 23,529 119,282 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers =e 359,170 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing 2.02.6. «sinen- 5,955 79,674 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

Gucts. ts. OCT OIA Roe COCO 36,500 1,063,985 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- © 

ply prepared, N.@:S, .....scececes» 115,531 21,245 
Pottery and other clay products .... 63,701 5,965 
Giass andwglassware ©. Nek.cewtws oe st 108,399 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

LLG Se PTl OSM sn fescleys ezareln\ aevstolecg. lave 1 3 300 26,777 
TRONPANGsSteel ys i visas <eaeeaerrawrre 6 — 844,159 
Non-ferrous base metals 926 64,023 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 1,100 401,165 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ...... 24,133 496,433 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

BOPMUANCESRA aie ss kivewiewnlve tiacasroe-6 — 289,910 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 6,000 473,387 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- . 

pared products, n.€-8, ... .deees.. 133,033 283,388 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 31,360 99,406 

SIPC Ch OMe cfn 76: eveol Ske ioios sous ieieiels. sieieis: 076 5,273,599 23,238,495 
CHINA, NORTH 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 350,149 = 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 697,100 23,620 
Fishery products, for food ......... 391,730 2,160 
Cerealsiey stersicia wciecistare eihepsletwcenttater cathe 6,975 — 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 1,350,867 9,500 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 1,055,882 — 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, N.e.S. ......--.-s.-6 1,788,386 _ 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 1,054,846 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

Ghereofssspices anc. sineisie + bees 44,910 = 
Beverages and vinegars ........- ele 406,075 4,521 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes . 793,333 — 
TTORAGCCO mies caaGk waarmee eines s eceinnn es 8,300 Ee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 1,439,026 = 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TCS cure is es seed e's sishasisisicinniaue sss LOR Oat: 122,134 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 995,600 6,497,685 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

Materials) -.0..-.se eee senses pac 72,153 6,791,771 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 101,280 15,724 
Rubber and. manufactures thereof, 

} 1 SR OCR Rte OREO IOC ries CL ee 15,852 6,605,166 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 12,626 44,550 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facturés) thereof. sc siuce ssiteoce seis 5,848 2,867,920 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 46,660 — 
Urs, enOU NAG CUP a efiersierad ciersverieiece 10,523 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

preparea “Vice ceesreere GdicGicinva. 893,043 12,731,688 


Gold and specie 
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Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ...... seeeeaes 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts : : 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, m.€.8; ...20.5.-000sis 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware : i 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s 


eee eee tere ree eeeee 


Cowie ces ccc eres eee stews 


re ad 


ee ee er 


re ee 


a ad 


February 9 
4,369,323 63,820 
2,841,462 81,900 

1,760 239,729 
482,458 10,400 
273,754 6,220,506 
443,292 5,412,520 

81,200 258,737 
17,246 4,000 
ee 7,698 
— 126,763 
31,515 pee 

— 3,050,479 

a 988,335 
118,692 369,572 

9,560 416,227 

15,124 371,169 
— 1,605,485 
2,773,860 388,289 
295,864 395,003 
2,212,385 a 


25,651,060 56,787,917 


Total © sis-.jcticia tse eiateteteuisre apiaanerers 
CHINA. SOUTH 

ARTICLES 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food-......... 


Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-tnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N-€.S. 4s = sac set =a siee 
ugar and sugar confectionery 
offee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.st 
Tobacco 


Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 


or a ie ee Se er 


see e enone 


er as 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 


factures ‘thereof’ and. eer eee 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
raw or 


Cee eee rere cece sees 


Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 


Imports 
$ 


270 
104,633 


192,173 


25,600 
441 
390 
936 

6,090 


826,841 
15,159 


670,842 
46,777 


11,530 
202,686 


44,210 
65,000 


17,784 


Exports 
$ 


210,757 
11,950 


1,064,573 
2 


1,032 
543,003 


458,386 


2,094 
113,115 


534,653 
5,264 


955,501 
700 


632 


573,903 
940,624 
2,390,625 
1,612 


96,241 
414,850 


1950 


Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing = 0. ses.cc oe 
Products for heating, ‘lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
CAUCUS Ma civiseitas savers cee ete 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware .......0..0000. 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
BISWTLG SV aleiete cis.eceiSaiele ee eimeis ce © 
“Ores, slag, cinder 
Tron’ and ‘steel icsn sess occa sees ie 
-Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
£lectrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances) chosen see sees 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products) n.e:s.P 28 /s3220.2 5 
Manufactured articles, .n.e.s. 
Gold and specie 


Total 


Serene ere eanene 


Ce eC i a 


13,500 


iQ 033, 915 
7,425 


42,100 


36,400 


1,216,320 
188,794 


8,499,184 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 


ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey’ .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Tobacco 
‘Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
MLEES| cecre Sepctolee te ste 3:215550,6,sxsere urs. ve cas 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products . 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude mate- 
rials) 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
DLEPATEd: Metis sinus delemssecicc © 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts . 
Non-metallic ‘minerals, crude ‘or. sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


TOURL a wictaisciss ore 


ee ay 


Cee eee mmm mene revere sversere 


ee ee 


m.2.S. .... 


Imports 
$ 


357,339 
219,415 


23,550 


295,669 


17,320 


86,956 


88,800 
15,000 


117,285 
4,998 
3,600 


332,654 


1,629,616 


26,864 


731,238 


35,075 
6,250 
11,943 


3,599 


119,108 
42,569 
38,724 


3,785 


79,449 
142,979 


66,015 
181,590 
5,111,000 


14,997,093 


Exports 
$ 


40,635 
12,100 
2,100 


6,443 
131,692 
122,792 

6,908 
104,558 


4,670 
720 


60,000 
36,700 


53,740 
74,723 


762,736 
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eal 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


1,653,192 


372,924 
73,286 


2,517,273 


HOLLAND 
ARTICLES 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 1,957,734 
Fishery products, for food ........ 10,028 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 52,808 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 4,496 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations sn'e.sea emt eee 108,663 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 10,305 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof: spices .....0ssssssceteees 14,214 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 576,386 
TLODACCO masts 36 bctys. site Brees eee saa 5,650 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TOS; eae sara cress ore Eee ee Te 188,960 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 449 864 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

MACETIANS) 9 sly. saree ome ee ee 210,135 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 121,123 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures, thereofie: tae anette 118,715 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 232,680 
Yarns and thread ................-. 267,664 

Toxtile fabrics and small wares ... 192,413 
Special and technical textile articles 291 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials, hats of all materials .. 2,255 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 89 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other’ than clothingei7i 7 -..2<caeen 4,636 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUCtSS Weer pe ie cree actions 281 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepateds n.e's aia. scien: 666 
Pottery and other clay products .. 5,513 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

BUS) FMCISS past ctte cia erates, co sWeloustnl vist cvecs’s 1,010 
Tron. and: Steel aera trees etnies 829 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- 877 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 140,694 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es. ...... 30,406 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APPL AM CSS tare ates neler sree 112,517 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e-.s, 14,600 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared produets, mes. ......--.-0 26,165 
Manufactured articles, nes. ......- 20,165 

MT OUAUE ie, were earl sete eriieratert ee a retere 4,882,832 
JAPAN 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... — 
Fishery products, for food 357,710 
Gere als tes ancl rereistal ctaus to (ocainveretoiewataas sate = 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, n.e.s, 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 


ee er es 


1,221 


124,686 
128,363 


oe eee nee 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


60 

120 
250 
10,080 


1,250 
520 


6,300 


160 
85,973 
2,201,680 
1,101 
297,494 
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Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.$. 

Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
AGED) - oogopauie aoe ge eee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 
soaps and related products ...... 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp. paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
PLEPALEC EM iasseretickete os eyetwecclelee eres 
WaLMMSeanedtAVEAC. cress shavereus tore eatery 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other’ than clothing’ 2.05... as 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUNES actos o wdSanioo du buSobeewee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply>prepared, Niels. 6 scjc.csjcis sins 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware .............s. 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
AUSFETL CSS at cele sions. stelerstens onelers speladraues 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
AVIATELIAIG® Sree cetcle ec lerereeesto srecetereravehins 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, nas. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
AP DILANCESieecsierereccteoremmeiatervaleromne cutie 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Pared: Proaucts, DES; o.. oc vce ece 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ee ee ee 


eee meee eee eee serene 


eo eo 


KOREA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food ..'...... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
DreparahonsveNse:s, © sca steeiwe sie stetece 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
TLODACCO MEE cette s varmn oni Wahskatera¥avelei sxe 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
OCH ie ear eee RY a 8 here ae io 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
WNACCTIAIS)~ tyre Se re ioe 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 
soaps and related products ...... 


258,630 
104,704 
5,973 


789 


158,821 
204.904 
68,689 


1,201,820 


16,855 
1,840 


44,900 
99,340 


3,593,355 


Imports 
$ 


4,183,490 


1,584 
44,000 


22,570 


3,000 


17,700 
13,600 


2,250 
604 


240 
1,176 


490 
61,608 


2,939 
1,600 


11,988 
702,197 
1,163,720 


20,364 
66,136 


1,200 
778,044 


2,681 
4,756 


14,794 
210,364 


6,832 
377,650 


6,083,117 


23,098 
318,998 


208,756 
83,437 
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ee 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Manufactuies of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ..,. 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other’ than? clothing: . 2 teers 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts é 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Diy, sprepaTred,en-e:S., «sito ciemnap eras 
Glass and gkassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
‘ne.s., other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances Sate 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


raw or 


Ce ee 


KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Cereals? i. <x ccssee scat tera lenieters otro 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 
Fertilizers 


Total 


ee ay 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
CORCal gy 2h hac thaaely SEIS sterae ite ochre 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, <aé:svs< cae etree 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices *ad's sanissebre icles Gene 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, ned . 
Tobacco 


sete eee 


Tee here ere cee wren eenseceens 


sence eee 


Ce Prem wee seco sioee ee serene nses 


February 9 


79,524 


4,493,724 


Imports 
$ 


1,632,554 
1,569,703 


344,016 
16,662 
744,428 
2,451,451 


6,758,814 


Imports 
$ 


58,582 
586,942 
316,846 

1,740 


10,297 
93,390 


350,609 
27,590 


2,650 
251,420 
5,995 
8,084 
23,469 


24,695 
53,962 


284,502 
2,159 


1,086,014 
247 
633,969 
3,876,525 
204,612 
100 

200 


2,534 
234,096. 
122,928 


200 
50,700 
1,500 
4,658 
5,956 


98 
41,090 


112,950 
44,060 


7,406,937 


Exports 
$ 


Fie a 


| 


Exports 
$ 


2,000: 
6,794 
496,320. 
2,055,470: 
14,361 


2,574,473) 
892,340. 


1,081,529 
1,632,395. 


191,628 
150,202. 
94,288: 
2,573,491 
1,328,363. 


1,711,96t 
811,926 


1950 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stanees (not including crude 
miaterials) a Waaseeet oe sce or rene 


seen ewes 


Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts ia Ween ewes, See AES 

Non-metallic minerals, crude er sim- 
ply “prepared, "n.6/s. Ne. ee 

Fottery and other clay products .... 

Glasswand| glassware Sos. 4.0c05...ce 

Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
BISTEN-CiS. Jeppesen ome, Tee crosses 

Ores, slag, cinder 

Tron gandstéely Geteeees ccc: jatie aieaieas 

Won-ferrous base metals ........... 

Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 

Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 

Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared. products; nes... 65660. <..ss 

Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 

Gold and specie 


Total 


sere eee 


od 


71,828 
16,886 
80,700 
31,133 


16,556 
2,055 
15,971 


27,962 


7,930 
9,720 
1,306 


1,900 
21,990 
420 
253,990 
81,718 


23,715 


9,394 
26,897 


182,562 
1,563,696 
11,500 


192,915 


485,549 
535,215 


80,916 
360,154 


1,010,421 


74,970, 


15,949 


214,674 
1,642,989 
3,900,835 

47,218 


1,565,627 
3,645 
130,256 


124,895 


1,241,723 


55,282 
95,750 
61,193 


1,298 
210,804 
124,806 
361,160 

97,310 


479,925 
380,989 


712,452 
628,578 


4,443,245 30,455,039 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES (Indonesia) 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly. for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
‘Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
‘Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
‘Beverages and vinegars 
BLOW ACCOM aprrclarsicte iaicte «eters rere aleve: nieiereneys 
‘Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.eé.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
Materials) eiecies vewsirelccse ea: 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 


see ee ene 


ee ee ey 


aoe ener 


Ce 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


59,782 


28,912 
204,610 


20,000 


132,544 
144,650 


3,900 


106,054 


96,016 
57,385 


1,007 
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Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepareds anes. «Gaming ele me caereieiers 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and _ related 
DLOCUCTS seawerciisre-cisiaterere cea eterar clarere ore 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Diyn Prepared. D-C.9-0 ss sates several 
Pottery and other clay products ..:. 
Glass and ghassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Sete mew weer eee 


eC 


Total 


PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals non creas cisisvsic.» suerere ete afetoide «Sates 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, Mies. ......%2-.0-5% 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 


Nn.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


sates 


ee eerene 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MMALETIAS) G losiesisie’s ehetetereseheletetela le see 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 


Hides and skins and leather .. 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 

Prepared | va hac hee ee renee ieee 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 


4,197,010 


10,000 
271,014 


19 


483,497 
6,995 


56,229 
125,760 
213,937 
566,858 


73,290 


1,602 
65,791 
50,770 


250 
355,883 


7,850 
96,178 
4,936 


11,075 
400,330 


————EEESSssSsS—— 


5,130,464 


2,944,638 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


621,596 
198 
267,739 
50,200 


3,000 


215 
204,855 
1,567,980 
322/802 
104,552 


1,063,542 
418,233 
760,306 
223,213 

75,660 
25,961 
8,080 


239,276 


3,871 
125,113 


127,822 
9,458 


237,925 
97,683 


101,550 
49,139 


117,869 


103,185 
202,500 
522,104 

3,000 


835,918 
130,570 
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Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than, clothing ~icisses acces 
Products for heating, lighting and, 
power, lubricants and related pro- 

ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e. a 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


2,815 


78,526 


1 int 


“194 
1,900 
4,231 
18,265 


i rr 


re i i eo er i) 


steerer eere 


n.e.s. 170,943 


ee eee i ed 


1,441,803 


39,444 


70 

1,010 
38,087 
59,137 
1,231 
700 
124,256 
5,250 
1,255,144 
68,766 


7,100 
6,548 


73,300 
595,175 


9,957,600 


es 


ARTICLES ‘ser 


964,075 
6,486,390 
240,141 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals ae corte siesta ahs eels cela /avaliens 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
DLEPALALLONS,  MS.Ss Neylayeceineveco Siac al oars 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; SDICES 2-2 cette catenedisine 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
‘Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s...... 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes’ & their manufactures, 
Shera NG HOO TOR DCO ODEO Drei 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products) wi. .asa0 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
TRATCTIAIG) TS Wels cvoteltis cimtoteiousrais epee rese:s 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
MOIS ST eas seresa ce acs. 0 Mtatelabe Seeherele wheats 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: ‘thereok Ws isivnicie cere cte.e) volts 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PTCDALER Brin sles ss aos coleiciaisidlcereveiaferete 
Warns and: thread man, ssn isvercle% sisters Wrwene 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than Clothing os... clasrecters os 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UCTS MIME sateen occa ten Mimehepdueletiae « skern 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 


see eeene 


2,900 
843,387 


1,519,652 
1,237,356 


204,440 


410 
941,082 
96 


612,233 
176,020 


halal gli 


410 


859,369 


6,000, 


Exports 
$ 


130,556 
” 150 


12,623 
499,268 


19,790 
17,502 
2,615 


5,484 
375,948 


251,141 
48,246 


2,300 
3,191 


162,669 
2/378 
5,400 

875,918 

237,743 

21,585 

577,961 


2,696 
67,261 


451,713 
500 
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Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware. .....-.-+sseees 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

als, n.e.s. 


Se er) 


Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials) .< 2c. staan ae Seve 

Ores, slag, cinder ....... 

Iron and steel .......... 


Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.es. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances'” (2%... «t<Gaa Goh asere 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude cr simply pre- 
pared products, 0.@8. ......2.200s 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, ‘1.6:8i 0../sc.. » sje eeieine « 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; SPICES! siceoee ee eee cee 
Beverages and vinegars’... 0.5.3 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.es. .. 
Tobacco «coe o nee ee ee ee ee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ....... 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
MEIS. sc aie ws Se ee Pe ee ete eam 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude mate- 
vial): .nus.< ean peewee ate res 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TELS: «sieve ws alain ovate statorsiete oy ateistenemertoee 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof “fire ecco 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not aS 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
prepared! 0e.. Sick Ai ives iste toate 
Yarns “and*threadsic< ives actos 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
‘other ‘than clothing wen nc cus 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUCTS:” sina oe wtericin Wiekueromreperetmaeiee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.es. .... 


se eee seems 


ee ee aay 


eeeceses 


February 9 
100 3,429 
1,040 69,574 
ud 3,170 
18,246 2,000 
it 6,110 
= 109,112 
59,837 
1,650 626,169: 
= 43,377 
a 72,164 
a 51,236 
122,900 81,525 
21,857 128,009 
fit? 76,000 
14,265,754 5,110,418 


Imports 
$ 


69,09 
204,564 
826,849 

1,300 
2,023,250 
3,498,766 

495,309 
764,703 


631,984 
184,398 


5,924,733 
12,729 
11,133,772 


1,351,952 
978,026 


80,820 
318,922 


935,037 
311,048 


85,584 


11,594 
123,552 
4,026,142 
310,426 


1,237,812 
11,774 
85,703 


45,745 


780,264 
222,786 


Exports 
$ 


118,923 
112,244 
311,500 


56,315. 
476,257 


476,259 
13,842 
216,011 
233,615 
815 
4,888 
103,068 
683,087 


218,291 


744. 
60,630 


86,661 

17,925. 

163,735. 

9,483: 

191,951 
880 


604,843" 
1,793 


411,109 
24,578 
11,600 


2,273 
30 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS. 


The Shumchun Bombing 

The raid at Shumchun on February 
5th by a Nationalist plane did an 
estimated HK$2 million worth of 
damage, the freight destroyed consist- 
ing mainly of petrol which had been 
brought up from Hongkong by truck 
and was in wagons awaiting tranship- 
ment to Canton. The bombing came 
as a surprise to the border village, 
although such a raid might well have 
been expected in wiew of the great 
stores which have accumulated there 
since the closing of the direct railway 
service between Hongkong and Canton. 
Shumchun during the past few weeks 
has become a strategic point, in that 
all goods from Hongkong destined for 
the Kwangtung capital and from there 
into China proper, as well as goods in 
the reverse direction, have to be tran- 
shipped at this hitherto unimportant 
station. 

Shumchun is totally inadequate to 
handle the accumulation of goods, and 
merchants engaged in trade with Can- 
ton have from time to time pointed out 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
necessitates perishable goods being left 
in the open because of the slow transit 
and lack of proper storage space. It 
is therefore not surprising that the 
mass of goods, amongst which loom 
largely oil, flour and cotton yarn, pro- 
vided a tempting target to any enemy 
bomber. It is now probably on the 
cards that having proved so successful 
in this first raid further visits may be 
expected. 

There is only 
problem,—the 


answer to the 
restoration of 


one 
speedy 


direct service between the Colony and. 


Canton. China’s well-wishers have 
long found it difficult to understand 
why this interruption to a normal flow 
of those goods so badly needed by 
China, should have been allowed to 
continue for so long a _ time. It is 
understandable that during the first 
days of the new regime through traffic 
might not have been permissible. 
However, some time has elapsed since 
those early days and as the bulk of 
the trade between Hongkong and Can- 
ton now goes by rail, it would seem 
essential for this means of transporta- 
tion to be speeded up by every means 
possible, for the sake of the people of 
China, who in an event like the present 
bombing are inevitably the chief suf- 
ferers. Dangerous stockpiling at the 
border could easily be eliminated by 
the restoration of through traffic and it 
is to be hoped that this will be effected 
with the least possible delay 


Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ........+++, 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
GIS, UIE SH fore s eos 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials: Graces. atidetate 
Ores, slag, cinder .... 
Iron and steel ..........-- a0 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 


se eeee 


eee eerere 


The resumption of through traffic, 
moreover, would enable to same num- 
ber of passengers and the same amount 
of freight to be carried by half the 
rolling stock now used. It is not the 
Kowloon-Canton Railway which suf- 
fers from the present inefficient system 
of transhipment at the border, since its 
receipts from fares and freight are not 
reduced thereby, but the passengers 
and the consigners of goods traffic. 
The date of the resumption of through 
traffic would therefore appear to be a 
matter of relative indifference to the 
British section of the railway; but it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
the inconvenience to passengers and 
the extra cost of transferring freight 
are the chief drawbacks to the current 
system. 

When the through service was run- 
ning normally, prior to the Communist 
take-over, there was an average of four 
Chinese-owned coaches and wagons to 
one British-owned, and efforts were 
made to operate locomotives in the 
same . proportion. The crews of the 
locomotives made the entire run, Kow- 
loon to Canton or vice versa, but the 
guards, etc., on the passenger coaches 
and goods wagons were changed at the 
border although their wagons went 
straight through. 

At present there are five trains daily 
each way between Kowloon and Can- 
ton, one for passengers and freight and 
the others for passengers only. Pas- 
sengers have to disembark from the 
train on one side of the border, walk 
across and wait for their train in the 
open on the other side. Freight must 
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loaded. There is no shelter at the 
border stations, so that passengers un— 
fortunate enough to be caught in a 
downpour have to make the 4% hour 
journey from Shumchun to Canton 
soaked through. Frequent travellers 
on this line must hope devoutly that 
through traffic will be restored before 
the rainy season arrives. 


Rubber Tyres 


One of the great necessities facing 
China to-day is the acquisition of rub- 
ber tyres and the discussions between 
the British representative in Peking 
and the People’s Government will in 
all probability have to deal with this 
problem. Some 250,000 sets are requir- 
ed of which 200,000 are, if possible, to 
be British made Dunlop and Good- 
year tyres, while the balance will com- 
prise Italian-made Michelin. There 
are however, several points to be con- 
sidered in such a large transaction, one 
of which will be the amount of money 
involved and whether the new Chinese 
Government is likely to be in a posi- 
tion to countenance such an expendi- 
ture at this early stage in its existence,, 
faced as it is, with many other press- 
ing needs, such as cotton yarn, rail 
trucks, metals, etc. Another point 
which will have to be taken into con- 
sideration is the likelihood of such a 
large purchase affecting Hongkong’s 
allocation of tyres, which cannot be 
altered when once made. During the 
past year some 72,657 sets were im- 
ported into Hongkong valued at 
$8,545,200 of which 70,137 sets were 
re-exported valued at $10,823,684. 
While these figures show the activity of 
the market, the allocation is by no 


be umloaded, carrjed across and re- means comparable to the amount that 
a a 
50,873 159,017 Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
361,845 — other than electrical, nes, ..... 2,905,318 — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
35,179 ge40rurtapplianced” 299d. cece: Wiatronee 1,476,038 45,404 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 1,259,160 — 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
504,734 59,473 pared products, n.e.s. ............ 1,123,435 12,630,143 
_— 357,700 Manufactured articles, mes. ......-. 7,342,139 1,008,647 
3,447,752 ee GoldMandiispecieik®.... Hi Metere's.«/<\ elise ae = 1,764,650 
ease Shee 2 SN ena sterner veeees 57,178,924 24,728,215 
1,893,524 117,728 
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will be needed if the quantity referred 
to above is to be supplied to the 
People’s Government. 

Official figures show that the largest 
quantity of rubber tyres was imported, 
in November last year, viz., 13,198 sets 
to the value of $1.26 million, although 
in May imports of 11,531 sets were 
valued at $1.69 m. February took the 
chief place in exports which totalled 
11,325 sets to the value of $1.68 m., and 
November came next with 10,026 sets 
valued at $1.6 m.; May came third with 
exports of 8,394 sets valued at $1.5 m. 


The following table gives the monthly 
figures in volume and value of rubber tyres 
imported into and exported from Hongkong 
in the year 1949: 


Imports Exports 
Number umber 
of Sets Value of Sets Value 
January 5,392 $ 658,385 6,165 $ 944,400 
February 4,325 413,816 11,325 1,689,018 
March 5,689 623,764 4,285 662,724 
April 10,408 1,585,644 3,545 501,919 
May 11,531 1,693,658 8,394 1,516,626 
June 4,128 536,633 3,584 647,516 
July 2,441 318,625 3,270 392,313 
August 3,608 445,275 5,682 764,554 
September 5,188 409,148 4,805 620,956 
October 3,767 334,341 2,699 7,4: 
November 13,198 1,260,885 10,026 1,607,563 
December 2,976 265,029 6,353 1,104,645 
Total 72,657 $8,545,207 70,137 $10,823,684 


The Situation in Vegetable Oils 

The present position in regard to 
vegetable oils offers considerable diffi- 
culties to exporters. As a result of 
restrictions imposed on the export of 
this commodity by the Canton 
authorities, only small quantities are 
able to enter the Colony, with the result 
that exporters find it difficult at times 
to cover their commitments. Appar- 
ently the restrictions have been im- 
posed in an attempt to raise the price 
of vegetable oils, as the present rates 
are not sufficiently attractive to pro- 


ducers in China who are facing in- 
creased costs of production. Two cir- 
cumstances in particular, however, 


seem to militate against any consider- 
able rise in price for the time being, 
notwithstanding the low stocks at pre- 
sent held in Hongkong, the first being 
the falling eff in the demand for this 
product from the U.S. and Great 
Britain, and the second, that with the 
restoration of rail communication be- 
tween Hankow and Canton the latter 
city is likely to take the place of 
Shanghai as a _ storage centre for 
vegetable oils and plentiful supplies 
mean as a rule lower rather than higher 
rates,—unless the demand from abroad 
increases. With growing stocks in 
Canton, it is not easy to see how the 
restrictions can be long maintained and 
dealers are therefore holding back at 
present, such transactions as are taking 
place being for the purpose of com- 
pleting existing contracts. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS MARKET 


All prices were depressed and the 
outlook is discouraging. Cargo is plen- 
tiful and ever more is arriving. Go- 
downs are clogged and new storage 
space, if available at all, is at a premi- 
um. The warehouse shortage—in spite 
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of growing storage space and accom- 
modation of commercial 
sort of premises 
such purposes—has become very press- 
ing. Dealers are therefore anxious to 
sell, even at a loss. Dangerous goods 
can be stored only with great difficulty 
and often contrary to fire hazard and 
other regulations (the authorities being 
not fully able to check up on this wide- 
spread practice). Upon arrival of 
cargo (chemicals as well as many other 
goods) importers or dealers when tak- 
ing delivery alongside steamers in the 
harbour were, due to inability of find- 
ing storage space, selling their goods at 
cost or below contract or indent price 
to such persons who somehow managed 
to secure godown space or were other- 
wise able to ship goods out of the 
Colony without any delay. 

Apart from the storage difficulty, 
dealers now go through one of the 
severest tight money positions which 
shows no sign of alleviation. Banks 
are bent on refusing overdrafts except 
to a few very old-established firms. 
Credit restriction is now the policy of 
the financial authority—whatever that 
may mean in Hongkong. Thus Hong- 
kong suffers, in a small way, fron’ the 
effects of a deflationary policy which, 
in the interest of the community at 
large, is all to the good and is in sup- 
port of the local currency. 

Prices come tumbling down which 
chemicals merchants have no means to 
stem or even to slow down. The Chin- 
ese New Year holidays, usually a season 
of merrymaking besides a stern remin- 
der to debtors to clear their balances, 
will witness further declines and com- 
pulsory sales and auctions of distressed 
cargo. The period from 7th to 20th 
February is regarded as the minimum 
of these native holidays and there will 
be only small business transacted during 
the coming fortnight. The hope how- 
ever remains that after Chinese New 
Year all things will improve, and 
chemicals will not make an exception. 
More transport to China is a matter of 
urgency but how this situation is to 
improve is quite obscure at, the mo- 
ment. But on it hinges the recovery 
of the market and the prosperity of a 
large number of people in the Colony. 


Market Reports ef the last two weeks:— 


Caustic soda solid. Although small 
shipments were made to Sydney, yet 
the over supply position has depressed 
the market which went from bad to 
worse, Firstly USA origin 700 lb drums 
as taken delivery alongside steamer 
sold at $140 but is at present at $135 
available. The ex-godown cargo firstly 
sold $156 and gradually went down to 
$139 per drum. Although the cheaper 
price stimulated buying interest and 
considerable business has been done, 
yet godown space is very scarce and 
immense shipments are on their way 
here. If large shipment arrive before 
Chinese New Year (Feb. 17) the market 
must decline more and more even 
down to $130 for ex-godown cargo. ICI 
Crescent brand 300 kg drums sold from 
$166 down to $158. Bleaching powder 
35%. Market active but showing fur- 
ther decline. ICI Red Heart brand 50 
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kg drums sold from $30 to $27. 

cargo in any Bleaching powder 70%. Business small 
ordinarily unfit for but stock is not plentiful. Market 


advanced a little (it is the only excep- 
tion in the chemicals market) to $1.85 
per lb for the USA 130 lb drums. 
Sodium sulphide solid. Market down- 
ward. Chinchin brand is always sold 
higher than Double Key brand but now 
it is the reverse as Canton buyers are 
interested in the latter. ICI Chinchin 
brand 5 cwt sold from $535 per long 
ton down to $490, and English origin 
Double Key brand 6 cwt drums from 
$570 down to $540. The no mark Eng- 
lish origin 5 cwt drums once sold $510 
per long ton, now available at $480 or 
lower. USA origin 700 lb drums sold 
$480 per long ton, now about $470. 


Carbon black. Demand is not heavy 
and stock is small as this item is con- 
trolled under export license system in 
USA. The Getz brand 187.5 lb cases 
sold around $280 per case. Paraffin 
wax. Semirefined AMP 128/135 100 kg 
gunny bags sold from $60 per picul to 
$59. Fully refined AMP 143/150 nine 
slab to one carton sold $69 to $67 per 
picul. Sulphur powder. The indent 
price two months ago was $21 per picul 
whereas the spot goods price at that 
time was about $55. This broad margin 
of profit excited many dealers and im- 
porters. The total stock in Hongkong 
is now about 10,000 tons. It is anti- 
cipated that the market will remain 
below indent price for over six months 
at least. Triangle brand 100 lb or 50 
kg bags sold from $21.50 per  picul 
down to $16.50 and now is at $15 for 
the ex godown cargo. Zinc chloride. 
Belgian origin 1 cwt drums is about 
$1250 per long ton without buyers. 
Red amorphous phosphorus. Market 
came down but business recorded was 
rather big. New shipment arrivals were 
small to that importers still make a 
20% profit. The Japanese origin KDK 
brand 110 lb cases sold from $320 per 
case down to $300; and Canadian origin 
golden lithographed or plain tins 110 
Ib cases sold $340 to $320 per case. 

Paraffin oil. The 51 gallon drums 
weighing 356 lbs net each of low 
viscosity sold $210 to $220 per drum. 


Potassium nitrate. Small shipments 
were made to Rangoon. French origin 
100 kg bags is $62 per picul. Potassium 


bichromate. Little interest, market at 
‘standstill. German origin about 700 lb 
wooden barrels crystal form sold $1 
per lb, the ICI crystal form about 92 
cts. English origin 5 cwt drums granu- 
lar form sold at 93 cts. per Ib. 
Glycerine. Market quiet with only 
small quantity sold at $1.60 per lb for 
Dutch origin 250 kg drums of BP 
quality. Vaseline. More demand from 
Keelung, Amoy and Swatow, but mar- 
ket slid down a little bit. The snow 
white 400 lb drums with export permit 
sold around 50 cts. to 51 cts. for large 
lots and up to 55 cts. for small lots. 
The light amber 400 lb drums is about 
40 cts. for larger orders. Citric acid. 
There was an unusual market. As a rule, 
the crystal form is always sold higher 
than or equal to granular form, how- 
ever, in last two weeks owing to the 
shortage the granular form was 
sold $2.20 per lb about 65 cts. higher 
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than crystals. Zinc oxide. Only few 
transactions were established. Dutch 
“origin 25 kg bags sold 74 cts. per Ib, 
and 50 kg bags at 73 cts. The Canadian 
origin ZOCO brand 50 lb paper bags is 
about $1.02 per lb. Bright liquid gold. 


Market more active. A distress lot 
was sold $35 per bottle for the 
Hanovia brand 28 gram bottles, and 


afterward sold from $38 to $39. The 
ICI Double Key brand 28 ae bottles 
Sold cheaper at $29.50 per bottle. The 
shade of the latter formed on pottery 
is not as brilliant as the former’s. 


Sodium bicarbonate. Market down- 
ward. At first the forward sale was 
at $39.50 per bag for Crescent brand 
100 kg bags, however, lately spot goods 
may be secured at $38. Crescent brand 
50 kg bags sold $23 per bag. Red lead. 
Australian origin 560 Ib wooden bar- 
rels sold $119 per picul. Sodium nitrate. 
Belgian origin 1 cwt bags sold a lot at 
$41.50 per picul.k Ammonia water. In 
general it is used in the mirror making 
industry. Its value depends on _ its 
Specific gravity (depending on _ its 
strength — the ammonia gas con- 
tent). The 448 Ib drum S. G. 
0.9 was sold at 55 cts. per Ib. 
Potassium chlorate. As price came 
‘down some big interest has been ex- 
cited. USA origin 225 lb metal drums 
sold 67 cts. per Ib, Swedish origin 50 
kg wooden cases sold 64 cts., whilst 
French origin 50 kg metal drums gold 
60 cts. per lb. Magnesium chloride. 
‘Chinese dealers call it “essence of salt.” 
It is used for making cement for the 
cereal grinding mills. The 1 cwt drums 
Flower brand sold $65 per drum. 
Extract of quebracho. Crown brand 
105 lb bags is about $80 per bag. Mar- 
ket dull. Extract of mimosa. Elephant 
brand 112 lb bags is about $56 per bag, 
but no business was recorded. The 
Triangle brand 112 lb bags sold a few 
tons at $42.50 per bag. Pyroaluminum 
powder. Market quiet. Only small lot 
was sold at $2.20 per lb for the USA 
origin 200 lb drums. Ammonium 
chloride. ICI 1.5 cwt bags was sold 
$620 per long ton for a few tons only. 
‘Borax. Local demands. USA origin 
100 lb paper bags granular sold from 
$18 to $18.50 per bag. Rosin. Market 
dull. USA origin WW grade is about 
$74 per picul. Chinese origin No. 1 
quality sold a lot at $46 per picul. 


Lithopone. Market dropped. Ger- 
man origin 560 lb wooden barrels sold 
'35 cts. per lb only. The Dutch origin 
'50 kg paper bags was affected and is 


now about 38 cts. only. Phenol. Aus- 
tralian origin 448 lb drums sold at 
$1.05 per lb. Small business. Sulphur 


black. National’s No. 693 100 catty 
drums sold $330 per picul. Tall tins of 
the same packing sold $15 per picul 
cheaper. Glacial acetic acid. Dutch 
origin 45 lb carboys sold at 95 cts. per 
Ib. Market is dull. Bronze powder. 
Japanese origin pale gold LL 100 lb 
cases sold $3.60 per lb. Potassium 
ferrocyanide. Dutch origin 560 Ib 
wooden barrels sold 95 cts. per lb for 
a few tons. Rongalite crystals. This 
material is something like sodium 
hydrosulphite. It is also used as 
bleaching agent. English origin 1 cwt 
‘wooden barrels is about $2.20 per Ib. 


Some Swatow buyers showed interest. 
DNCB. English origin is now about 95 
cts per lb. It is expected to decline 
again as its indent price is 72 cts. only. 
Sodium | silicate. Crescent brand 340 
kg drums sold at $145 per drum. 
Cocoanut oil. Singapore origin sold 
$114 per picul. Soda ash. Dense grade 
USA origin 100 lb paper bags sold $14 
per bag. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Cotton Piece Goods & Cotton Yarn 


The cotton piece goods market was 
dull during the wek and prices contin- 
ued to fall with few transactions re- 
corded: in Grey Sheetings, Bellman 
closed at $45.50 per piece, Fancy 
Butterfly at $45.50, Four Lotus at 
$45.40, Mammoth Bird at $47; in Black 
Cloth, Nan Cheong was offered at $52 
per piece, Bat & Tripod at $56 and 
Golden Cup at $49.50; in White Cloth, 
Bat & Tripod stood at $43 per piece 
and Fountain Hill at $46.90. 

Cotton Yarn was also more or less 
stationary: in 20’s Bellman fell to $1180 
per bale, Camel to $1175, Cockatoo 
$970, while Coimbatore was offered at 
$905 per bale; Charkha 10’s had some 
sales at $665 per bale and Flying 
Elephant at $725. 


Raw Cotton 

The local raw cotton market contin- 
ued quiet, with dealers avoiding mak- 
ing large purchases on account of the 
shortage of warehouse space: Prices 
remained steady: Pakistan 49/50 raw 
cotton NT roller gin sold at $2.02 per 
lb., LSS roller gin at $2, 4F roller gin 
at $1.95 and 289F at $2.05. New indent 
prices for Pakistan raw cotton showed 
a slight reduction: 4F being offered at 
28d. per lb., LSS at 28.75d. per lb., NT 
at 28.5d. per lb. 


Cement 


Several factors are combining to 
bring down the market price of cement, 
in spite of the relaxation of export 
controls on all except Japanese cements 
purchased with official exchange allo- 
cations; the first of these factors is the 
problem of storage space, which makes 
dealers anxious to make a quick turn- 
over, the second is the near approach 
of the Chinese New Year bringing a 
need for ready money; and the third is 
the constant arrival of shipments of 
Japanese cement, the price of which 
fell further to $5 per 100 lb. bag for 
spot while ex-godown stood $105 per 
ton and en route cargo was offered at 
$102 per ton but with few transactions. 
Green Island Emeralcrete rapid hard- 
ening cement was much in demand 
to fill orders from China and was 
sold at $8 per 112 lb. bag, the official 
price standing at $7.80 per lb. ex- 
godown; Emerald brand (Green Island) 
was offered at $7.40 per lb. (official 


price $6.80), and Green Island cement, 


in 94 lb. bags at $6.10 ($5.90 ex- 
godown); Snowcrete British white 
cement sold at $60 per drum of 375 lbs. 
nett (official price $55), and Blue 
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Circle brand (British) at $6.80 per 1 
cwt. bag and $120 per ton ex-godown; 
Snowcem cement paint (British) in 
steel drums stood at $58 per 112 lbs. 
nett ex-godown, Danish Bate brand 
white cement was sold to Central 
China buyers at $14.50 per 1 cwt. bag, 
falling later to $14. Indochina Dragon 
brand stood at $6.50 per 1 cwt. bag 
and $5.60 per 94 lbs., Tientsin Horse 
brand was offered at $6.60 per bag and 
ex-godown at $130 per ton, Taiwan 
cement, with low stocks owing to 
restrictions imposed on its export from 
Taiwan, stood at $6.60 per 1 cwt. bag 
forward delivery. 


Paper 

The information that a shortage of 
newsprint in Shanghai has led to a 
considerable increase in price in that 
city, newsprint in sheets selling at 
HK$40 per ream, did not affect the 
local market to the extent that might 
have been the case under other condi- 
tions, as the inability to transport any 
large quantities by sea and the restric- 
tion on paper imports imposed by the 
Canton authorities has had the con- 
trary effect of keeping prices down 
locally. Newsprint in rolls 52 gr. 31” 
and 50 gr. 43” sold at 36 cents per lb., 
with the Norwegian quality standing 
at 38 cents; newsprint in sheets 50 lbs. 
31 x 43” fell to $20 per ream. M.G. 
Cap is also selling at a high price in 
Shanghai, the 17.5 lb. white quality 
reaching the equivalent of HK$27.5 per 
ream as against the local price of $9 
per ream. The market in cigarette 
paper was very active with demands 
from Canton and Swatow: 29mm. 
6,000m. Smoking Tigar sold at $21.80 
per bobbin and Ecusta brand (with 
green line) at $23.80, falling later to 
$21 and $23 as a. result of informa- 
tion that the Canton authorities were 
prohibiting importations of cigarette 
paper as from January 30 except for 
local consumption. 


Metals 

During the week the metal market 
was dull, except for some interest 
shown by buyers from Tientsin and 
Tsingtao in galvanized mild steel 
sheets, mild steel round bars, mild 
steel plates and charcoal plates. Euro- 
pean 4 x 8’ mild steel plates in speci- 
fications ranging from %” to 5” were 
in most demand; French 4 x 8’ 1/32” 
stood at $78 per picul, 1/16” dropped 
to $58, 3/32” sold at $56, %” and 3/16” 
stood at $45, %” at $47, and 1%2”—%” 
sold at $52 per picul. Galvd. mild steel 
sheets, thin, showed a downward trend 
irrespective of the origin of the goods, 
due to the arrival of heavy supplies 
from both Japan and Belgium. A large 
quantity of the Japanese make was 
shipped direct to Macao in anticipa- 
tion of a possible demand from China, 
but when this failed to materialise the 
goods were sent on to Hongkong where 
they encountered arrivals from  Bel- 
gium. As a result prices fell, the 
Japanese G30 3 x 7’ fetching $8.20 per 
piece, 3 x 6’ $6.90/$7 and Belgian G30 
3 x 7 from $8.30/$8.10 per piece while 
en route cargo was offered at $7.80 per 
piéce. Little or no business was trans- 
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acted in mild steel sheets, thick, and 
during the week a general decline was 
registered British 3 x 7’ G24 going for 
60 cents per Ib. as against the earlier 
price of 62 cents, G26 selling for 64 
cents and G28 for 177 cents per lb 
Charcoal plates were active and it is 
anticipated that due to low stocks prices 
may improve. 3 x 6’ G18 rose to $58 
per picul, G20 to $60, G22 to $62 per 
picul and G24 to $70 per picul. Zinc 
sheets enjoyed some activity due to the 
lack of spot cargo and keen demand 
for en route supplies: Polish 3 x 8’ G5 
sold at $118 per picul although offered 
at $120, G6 was offered at $110 but no 
sales were registered, sales of G7 and 
G8 were made at $123 per picul. 
Rolled. brass sheets of British origin 
competed with the Japanese product, 
but as the latter could not be re- 
exported, having been imported against 
Government-allocated exchange, deal- 
ers preferred the British make in spite 
of its higher price. Being in demand 
by local torch manufacturers, British 
14” 5oz.- advanced to $270 per picul, 
6oz. rose to $260, 9-lloz. was offered at 
only $195 on account of heavy stocks; 
the Japanese make sold at from $5 to 
$10 less than the British. Corrugated 
roofing aluminium sheets are not meet- 
ing with the favour importers had 
anticipated as contractors fear that 
their lasting properties may not com- 
pare with the corrugated iron roofing 
which due to the general lack of de- 
mand has declined in price. Aluminium 
roofing of American origin G26 2%’ x 
8’ sold for $12.50 per piece. Prices for 
corrugated roofing iron sheets, British, 
3 x7 G24 stood at 60 cents per lb, 
G26 at 65 cents, G28 at 72 cents, while 
Japanese origin was offered at G24 64 
cents per lb., G26 at 68 cents and G28 at 
78 cents per lb. The demand for mild 
steel round bars has fallen off consider- 
ably during the past week in so far 
as South China buyers are concerned; 
dealers from North China, however, 
offset this by coming into the market 
for certain specifications especially for 
1 1”, 2” and=3”.. British 40’, 20’, 
34”,—3” sold (red mark) at $5.40 per 
lb, (yellow mark) at $3.50, (blue mark) 
at $2.50 and ordinary quality $1.70 per 
Ib. In some specifications a slight in- 
crease in prices was noticed, 40’ 4” 
and 5/16” selling for $37 per picul, %”, 
5g” and %4” standing at $36 per picul, 
while %”, %” were offered at $39, 1” 
at $41 per picul, and 14%” at $38 per 
picul. The situation as regards mild 
steel round bars generally is that the 
greatest demand during the week was 
for 40 ft. especially those of 2” and 
over with en route deliveries ‘selling at 
$36.50 per picul. First quality wire rods 
were fairly active, especially specifica- 
tions with re-export permits; European 
origin 3/16” to 7/32” advanced to $43 
for spot while en route deliveries went 
for $37 per picul,—the indent price for 
these goods stood at £29 per ton c.i-f. 
Hongkong. 
for second quality wire rods and for a 
number of specifications there were no 
demands, 3/16” and 17/32” dropped to 
$28 per picul, %”, 5/16” and %” fell 
to $27, the indent offered by -French 
factories was £19 per ton cit. Hong- 


There was little demand 


kong. Barbed wire suffered a heavy 
decline during the week due to the al- 
most total lack of demand from Tai- 
wan, the Kuomintang importing this 
commodity direct from Japan in re- 
turn for sugar and salt. Purchases 
from China have also fallen off so that 
there is a substantial supply in the 
local market and French manufactur- 
ers are offering supplies at reduced 
rates, 56 lb. packing being offered at 
$20 per package as against the former 
price of $22; spot Japanese goods of 1 
cwt. packing were offered at $49 and 
56 lb. packing at $24. Supplies of 
galvanised wire becoming short the 
market remained steady with a suffi- 
ciently keen demand by both Tientsin 
and Cantonese buyers, although a ten- 
dency to a‘ decline in price was notice- 
able: G8 sold at $54 per picul, G10 at 
$56, G16 at $62, G18 at $68 and G20 
at $70. G6 and G7 were offered at 
$53 per picul, G12 dropped to $48, G14 
stood at $52, G22 at $72, while G24 
improved to $80 per picul. G6 and G7 
wire ends fell to $38 per picul. Taiwan 
buyers were in the market during the 
week for galvanised pipes; some com- 
petition between Japanese, French and 
British makes was noticeable, 20 feet 
1%” exchanged hands at 55 cents per 
foot, %” at 65 cents, 1” at $1.20 per 
foot; these rates were obtained for re- 
export goods, while for local ‘consump- 
tion the prices were 4%” pipes 50 cents 
per foot, %” 62 cents and 1” $1.15 per 
foot; 1%” went for $1.60 per foot, 144” 
for $2.20, 2” for $2.80 and 3” for $5.60. 


Dyestuffs 


The local dyestuff market declined 
during the week owing to lack of de- 
mand from North China, although 
several substantial transactions during 
the earlier part of the week were con- 
cluded with Cantonese buyers. The 
lack of demand from North China is 
unusual, as trade in this commodity 
has. been flowing smoothly in spite of 
the blackade. Prices fell, with a few 
exceptions, all along the line and with 
new shipments arriving shortly the 
position is not expected to improve for 
some time. R. concy 693 (Nacco) sul- 
phur black declined to $315 per picul 
with the indent price standing at $260 
per picul; later in the week old stocks 
of this commodity went for $320 per 
picul to Swatow buyers. U.S.A. Erie 
black 196 also showed a decline with 
some small transactions at $750 as 
compared with the earlier price of 
$880. Acid Scarlet (USA) N. (Calco) 
also showed a sharp decline falling 
from $1,300 to $1,200 per picul while 
MOO (Calco) fell from $1,200 to $1,100. 
Other transactions also indicated the 
dullness of the market, Congo Red 210 
fell to $800, from the former price of 
$820 per picul; Direct Brown M. de- 
clined to $900 per picul from $950, 
Indigo 50% paste (I.C.I.) 5 cty. packing 
fell from $800 to $780, while Indigo 
50% paste (Nacco) also in 5 cty. pack- 
ing declined to $760 from the previous 
price of $800; 50 cty. packing also fell 
to $760 as against $800 and 100 cty. 
packing to $750 from $780. Malachite 
Green Granulate (U.S.A.) dropped 
$100 to $1,100. One of the most serious 
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declines was registered in the sales of 
Naphtol AS which at the beginning of 
the week went for $1,208 per picul 
and towards the end stood at $1,050 per 
picul, Nigrosine (U.S.A.) was an ex— 
ception to the general decline, rising: 
to $500 from $480. Ponsol Blue RSV 
(Dupont) dropped by as much as $200 
per picul during the week to $8,300 per 


picul and 25 cty. packing (RSV 25) 
from $9,100 to $8,500 per  picul.. 
Rhodamine B extra conc. (Francolor) 


also dropped to $3,500 per picul. 


Ores 

Tungsten (wolfram) ore 65 deg. and 
80% of 65 deg. remained steady during 
the week at $265 and $212 respective— 
ly; South Korean standard quality 
showed an increase in price to $262 
picul, 

Stocks of tin ingots being light, few 
transactions could take place: Kwangsi 
and Yunnan 99% sold at $560 and 565. 
per picul respectively, Marked Banker, 
Singapore, 99.75% fell to $580 per 
Picul; China tin 60% stood at $370 per 
picul and 50% and 40% for soldering. 
at $320 and $270 per picul respectively. 

The stocks of antimony held in Hong— 
kong have been very much reduced as 
a result of the restrictions place on its 
export by the People’s Government, 
though small quantities keep dribbling 
in by indirect channels; the few trans— 
actions that took place were at the 
price of $210 per picul for 99% quality. 


Rubber 

The smoked rubber sheet market 
was dull, although Korean dealers were: 
negotiating for 200 tons third quality 
at a lower price than. sellers were 
prepared to accept; Cantonese buyers 
were also in the market for small 
quantities. Little activity is expected 
until the Chinese New Year is over. 
Prices remained steady at $125 per 
picul for (Foreign) No. 1, $120 per 
picul for No, 2, $115 for No. 3 A; sales 
of No. 4 B were made at the lower 
price of $112 a drop of $1 per picul. 

Raw rubber, white, stood at $320 for 
the Java quality and $210 per picul 
for Singapore Gl. 


Wheat Flour 


The effect of the Nationalist air raid 
on the piled up stocks at Shumchun 
was noticeable in the local flour mar- 
ket, which had recently shown indica- 
tions of an improvement due to active 
buying of Australian flour by Canton, 
Amoy and Taiwan dealers. Canton 
merchants are now faced with the 
possibility of destruction of their flour 
shipments by rail, which may add to 
the cost. At the moment in Canton, 
Australian flour is being quoted as high 
as $66 per picul because of the short- 
age. A large quantity of Australian 
flour arrived, but owing to the Chinese 
New Year holidays little business is 
being done in Hongkong. The latest 
prices on the local market have how- 
ever, on the whole remained steady; 
USA Five Swallows fell to $20 per bag 
but Australian flour rose to $17. Buzie 
Brand (USA) improved to $16.20 per 
bag, Cocoanut (Canadian) rose to 
$20.80 and Delta’s Queen also rose to 
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$17 per bag; Parachute brand improved 
to $17 and Grape to $19 per bag; 
Kwan Tao stood at $18 per bag. 


Vegetable Oils & China Produce 

The market for tungoil (wood oil) 
continued inactive during the week, 
with few demands from abroad; re- 
cent buying offers from the USA re- 
mained at US 265/26 cents per Ib. 
cif. New York, which discouraged 
dealers from entering upon any large- 
scale commitments in view of the high 
price set by the Communist author- 
ities of HK$201 per picul ex-godown 
Canton. However, there are hopes that 
the New York price may be increased, 
especially as the selling price in 
Europe has risen to £230 per ton. On 
the local market the price of tungoil 
closed at $204 per picul although some 
transactions took place earlier at $206; 
en route deliveries were offered at $203 
per picul. A temporary prohibition by 
the Canton authorities on the export 
of teaseed oil has caused a reduction 
of stocks in Hongkong, although no 
rise in price could be expected on ac- 
count of reduced demands from Great 
Britain and Europe; on local transac- 
tions the price of 5% acid fell to $165 
per picul and of 4% acid to $180 per 
picul. Rapeseed oil had a few sales at 
the price of $102 per picul. 

The groundnut oil market continued 
steady, although with fairly large 
stocks on hand in Hongkong any in- 
crease in price is not expected. Buyers 
from Taiwan were active, particularly 
in the lower quality brands: Deer 
brand A quality (Thailand) in tins 
sold at the increased price of $149 per 
picul and Tsingtao 1 g. in drums fetch- 
ed $140 per picul; Bombay 1 gq. in 
drums fell to $150 per picul, Chefoo 1 
q. after selling for $150 per picul fell 
to $142, Dairen 1 g. was offered at 
$143, Single Flying Horse (Swatow) 
dropped to $228 and Suitung, Kwang- 
tung, 2 g. in drums was offered at $155 
per picul. Some transactions took 
place in cocoanut oil (Singapore) at 
$108.5 per picul. Some sales of linseed 
oil were effected at $115 per picul. 
Cottonseed oil was quoted at $120. 
Bean oil stood at $110 per picul. 

With light stocks, few transactions 
could take place in gallnuts; the Liu- 
chow, Kwangsi, quality was offered at 
$111 per picul and the Korean quality 
at $95 per picul. Rosin, with low 
stocks, was offered at from $48 to $50 
per picul. The ramie market was dull, 
the Szechuen quality falling to $220 
per picul. 


Feathers, Eggs and Hides 


The difficulty of obtaining fresh sup- 
plies of feathers of every type has 
forced prices up. Goose feathers, for 
example, sold locally at $500 per picul 
and the same commodity fetched $620 
in European markets where the de- 
mand is great. A recent consignment 
of 60 packages of duck feathers and 
30 packages of goose feathers arrived 
from the North and was immediately 
transhipped to Great Britain, the duck 
feathers fetching $416 per picul. 
Siamese duck feathers 1st quality sold 
at $834 per picul, 2nd quality at $295 
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Financial Reports 


Canton Exchange Market 


The Bank of China in Canton an- 
nounced on Feb. 3 new exchange 
rates:—Hongkong notes and TT and 
DD at PB$3700 per HK$1; sterling at 
PB$53,000; US$ at 23,750. Crossrates 
are HK$642 per US$, HK$14.325 per 
sterling, and US$2.236 per sterling. The 
US$/£ crossrate is unrealistic and 
would require adjustment to free mar- 
ket rates as prevailing elsewhere (ie. 
about US$2.50 per sterling) while the 
HK3/£ fixed relationship of HK$16 
per £ will also have to be recognised 
by the Chinese financial authorities in 
Canton. 

The suppressed but nevertheless 
active black market in foreign ex- 
change and gold bullion has, subse- 
quent to the establishment of new 
official rates, advanced quotations. 

The Canton Military Control Com- 
mittee, on Feb. 3, announced — once 
again — the prohibition of the use of 
HK$ as a means of payment in Canton. 
A similar ban was announced some 
time ago without, however, having had 
the desired effect. The latest prohibi- 
tion, to go into effect as from Feb. 10, 
is expected to be enforced with more 
thoroughness. 

The continued though slow process 
of currency inflation in South China 
militates against the voluntary suspen- 
sion by the people of the use of the 
HK$, and without public cooperation 
no authority can be successfully exer- 


cised. There haye been many and 
severe raids on financial establish- 
ments, goldsmith shops and similar 


firms which were suspected of having 
dealt in foreign exchange and gold at 
other than officially decreed rates. All 
arrests and threats and demonstrations 
by middle school children in support 
of the policy of the authorities have 


and $275; Singapore 2nd quality went 
for $247 and $235 per picul. It is 
anticipated that prices will continue 
high because of the very small arrivals 
reaching the local market. 

On the other hand the egg market 


registered a slight falling off in prices — 


due to heavy stocks arriving daily from 
China combined with light demands 
from the Philippines. First quality 
eggs sold for $13.60 while Swatow hen 
eggs 2nd quality towards the end of 
the week fetched $12.20 per 100 as 
against $13 previously. Kwangchow- 
wan hen eggs also declined in price to 
$10.50 per 100, but Chuchow hen eggs 
remained stationary at $13 per 100. 
The hide market remained steady 
throughout the week with transactions 
in goat, buffalo and cow hides. Some 
2,000 goat skins were shipped to New 
York at US$8.45 per dozen pieces c.if. 
New York. Some 1,000 buffalo hides 
also changed hands during the week 
with prices remaining steady; amongst 
the sales recorded was one of 250 
pieces of 40 Ibs. which sold at $240 per 
picul, 200 pieces of 30 lbs. went for 
$213 per picul while 20 lbs. weight 
went for $135 per picul. Cow hides of 
light weight sold at $410 per picul 


not influenced merchants and the pub- 
lic at large to such an extent as to 
drive the black market entirely out. 
The sad experiences of the people 
during the years of civil war and under 
the inefficient, corrupt and exploitative 
Kuomintang regime have caused a very 
deep-rooted suspicion of the integrity 
and sincerity of any other political 
regime, and although the riew masters 
meet with friendliness on the part of 
the majority of the population, it can- 
not be gainsaid that goodwill has yet 
to be established and deeds rather 
than words must be shown to the 
masses in whose name the new govern- 
ment is, ruling. 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 
Highest & Lowest rates of last week, 


in HK$:— 

US$: notes 6454%4—632%, DD 647 
633144, TT 64914637. Crossrates US$ 
2.463—2.511. : 

Gold: per .945 fine hongping tael 
28914—2824%4, equivalent to 303.28~- 
295.69. per .99 fine tael. Week’s 


opening 28914, closing 286%. Crossrate 
US$38%4,—38%. Macao and Canton 
rates for .99 fine tael respectively 300% 
—293%, and 288—280. Forward in- 
terest in favour of sellers for the week 
(7 days) 97 cts. 

Silver: per .99 fine hongping tael 
4.81—4.85, Chinese dollar coin 3.10— 
3.07, per 20 cts. coins 2.95—2.85. 

Bank notes: Piastres 12.65, Nica 
guilders 23—22.60, Baht 28%. British 
pound 15.35—15.30, Australia 13.30—13, 
Canada 5.59—5.52, India 1.114%—1.09%, 
Burma .90—84, Ceylon 1, Malaya 1.81 
—1.80%. Philippines 2.28—2.07. 

Chinese Exchange: on Canton 100.10 
—979; on Shanghai gold 88—86%, 
US$96—93 (per 100 in China). On 
Taiwan gold 88—83 (per 100 in Tai- 


wan), US$98—96; on Amoy US$70—66. 


while medium weight fetched an 
average price of $340 per picul. 


Beans 


The bean market was on the whole 
somewhat dull during the week with 
depressed prices, although in some 
instances the contrary was noticeable. 
For instance the price improved in the 
ease of Kalgan green small beans 1.q. 
by fifty cents per picul to $49.50, while 
Tientsin 1.q. improved to $50.50 as 
against $46.50. On the other hand 
black beans (Shanghai) 1.q. fell to $92 
per picul with Tientsin 2.q. declining 
as much as $4 to $35. Green beans, 
small (Haiphong) fell to $45, while red 
small beans (Tientsin) 1.q. fell to $55. 
Soya beans also stood at lowered rates, 
Dairen 1.q. standing at $55 and 2.q. at 
$45; Kiachow soya beans i.qg. stood at 
$42 per picul while white string beans 
from Siam 1.a. fell to $60 per picul. 

The future of the beancake market is 
considered to be gloomy, with heavy 
arrivals from Shanghai and Tientsin 
which failed to arouse interest in Tai- 
wan buyers. During the week spot 
goods were offered at $35.50 per picul 
and enroute cargo at $35.50 but no 
interest was shown. 
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THongkong Unofficial US$ TT International Exchange Rates in 1949 
and Gold Quotations , . 
n i 4 following highest and lowest rates:— 
(in HK$ per US$100 and per .945 London quoted during 1949 the g hig 
fine hongping tael) VARIATIONS OF RATES OF EXCHANGE 
Gold TT New York EXCHANGE 1949 AT END OF 1949 
January High Low High Low 
Bt Meson cee 28914 28534 646 642% . Lowest Highest 
a ais sak Dey gk ia New York * .... 2.79% 4,08 %4 pte aa Coa 
* 3 3. — 3. 
AE Ie: 28434 282% 639 637 Pennetta aor . ; 
Py CA 285% 282%, 640 637% Islands +it .. 5.60 8.15 5.60 — 5.65 (28/12/49) 
Si ainiars 286% 283 649 639% Nastia eee en 28 73 728* — 73** 
Yay Sere 287% 285% 649% 647% Belgium * : 139.90 17634 139.90 — 140.10 
ici Czechoslovakia + 139 202 139 — 141 
eopaaieg Official Exchange Rates Denmark thoes 19.36 19.32 — 19.36 
e highest and lowest Official and miniand 540 650 640 — 650 
Agreed Merchant T.T. Selling rates Tancoue a eee 979 1098 979 981 
quoted during 1949 were as follows:— Germany ...... 1154 13% 11.75 mea1T6 
Agreed Greeceten..catt 19800 42080 41920 — 42080 
Official Merchant Holland.* Siew.s 10.63 10.70 10.63 — 10.65 
Rates Rates Hungary ...... 32% 4734 3242 — 33% 
Wondons — 4.0 sre 1/2 29/32 1/2 15/16 Tealiy th. o tater. terae 1725 2325 1725 — 1765 
Diondonw facet 1/2 13/16 1/2 13/16 Norway * 2.2.5. 19.98 20.02 19.98 — 20.02 
New York .... 24 17/8 24 15/16 Poland) Pew cavers bys 1616 1117 — 1123 
New “York 5... “2753/16 17— 1/4 Portugal * .... 80.35 100.75 80.35 — 80.65 
—F; : " Span "0.3. seen 30.66§ 100.758§§ 30.66§ Basic Rate 
Tientsin Foreign Exchange Rates Sweden * ...... 14.47 14.50 14.47 — 14.50 
Rates of Bank of China as at Jan. 16, Switzerland * ... 12.23 17,36 12.23 — 12,26 
in People’s Bank yuan:— NSE ae eee, 10.63 10.70 10.63 — 10.65 
Drafts Currency Net Wi dort sore 5.27% 7.61 5.27% — 5.29 
Rouble (USSR) .......... 4,717 Turkey we oe 7.84 11.40 7,84 — 7,91 
‘North Korean won ..... 20 Yugoslavia .... 139 202 139 — 141 
UEotee currency rapes 22,500 Iran@ .%ob.eosnee ee 89.40 130 89.40 el 
PwSterling seein cosonn: , 46,667 Lebanon & Syria 6.13 8.85 6.13 — 6.18 
monenong $ 2)098 Indias"; 23a 1/5-15/16d. 1/6-1/16d. 1/5-15/16d. — 1/6-1/16d. 
ery ee tree Burmaweerees er 1/5-15/16d. 1/6-1/16d. 1/5-15/16d. — 1/6-1/16d. 
Singapore dollar Ceylon? Svea 1/5-15/16d. 1/6-1/16d. 1/5-15/16d. — 1/6-1/16d. 
‘Canadian dollar «16; Pakistan’ ees. 0: 1/5-15/16d. 2/1-15/16d. 2/1-27/32d. — 2/1-15/16d. 
Piccetacsguiider ce eet Singapore |... 2/3-13/16d. 2/4¥%ad. 2/4-1/16d. — 2/4-3/16d. 
Siamése baht ............ 813 Hongkong ...... 1/2-13/16d. 1/3-1/16d. 1/2-13/16d. — 1/2-29/32d. 
‘Philippine peso .......... 5,100 Alexandria .... 97% 9734 97% — 97% 
Argentine ** .... 19 25% 25.05 — 25% 
Brazil) St. eee. 51% 75.4416++ 51% — 52% 
Chiler<.), sannineee 124.93 185 175 — 185 
POL Peeters eos 26.10 47 45 — 47 
Uruguay, sess 6% 9% 6.58 — 6% 
"Boliviater oaccee 116 170.32 116 — 118 
Colombia ti .... 5% 8 536 — 5% 
Ecuador tt ..... 387% 5416 37.25 — 37.95 
Mexico ttt. os 24 34% 241% — 24% 
Salvador ¢{t .... 6-15/16 10-3/16 6-15/16 — 7-3/16 
Venezuela $t ... 9% 135 9% — 9% 


* Bank of England Official Rate. + Bank of England Official Rate until 28th De- 
cember, 1949. + Bank of England Official Rate until 22nd August, 1949. § Official Rate. 
§§ Tourism. ** Financial Payments Rate. +t Bank of England Official Buying Rate 
until 17th September, 1949. tt American Account. 


Hongkong Stock Market = 2X°"rre insurance 210 ©3103 
Asia Navigation ... —_— — 32,500 
There have been more enquiries last Wharves .......... 112 112 150 
week not altogether confined to the N-,Point Wharves .. ae, me oot 
te 3 z HK. SDKs) .cscscec 1715 1715 600 
hardy annuals,” heavy investments Cc: Providents ..... 1114 li 4,500 
ee re been favoured. Quotations = ety eee on? a 500 
ave fluctuated, though not to an wags Sr Cee eee 
appreciable extent and may wd ES aaa: ro ju 5 ere 
regarded as moderately steady, Buyers Humphreys ....... 10% 10% 900 
are in no hurry to extend their port- Chinese Estates .... 130 130. 834 
folios. The Market does not appear to H.K. Tramways .... 15.20 1415 4,600 
be overburdened with Scrip at present China Lights (O).. 11.20 11.10 6,617 
levels. ae es : (N) .. 8.70 8.30 11,544 
-K. ectrics . 29 34 
Business reported $1,194,720 (66,328 Facononee = a Pimp ace® 
shares). Dairy Farms .. — — 200 
a '3/, ( 
Prices & turnover of last week:— idee ‘Compiordé ia Re See, oes 
High Low Sales Kwong Sang Hong 105 105 41 
H.K. Bank ......... 1500 1480 BL Wing) On ein case 6 6 6 


Canton Insurance .. 305 305 15 Chartered Bank .... £10/16/- 100 
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The Mining Situation in the Philippines 


The Philippine mining industry at 
the present time is experiencing ‘diffi- 
culties. While only a few of the 
former producers have been _ rehabi- 
litated, the outlook, particularly for 
the gold mines, is not promising. Their 
best market—China—is lost, in con- 
sequence, the price of gold has been 
shrinking rapidly. There may come 
a time in the not too far distant 
future when the gold mines may have 
to reconcile themselves to selling in a 
$35 market. 

Until recently, gold producers in the 
Philippines were enjoying prices which 
ranged between P90 and P110 per 
ounce. Most of the gold went to China. 
A tremendous amount of gold must 
have found its way into China in re- 
cent years. Now, however, the Com- 
munists have taken over that country, 
and the Nationalist Government has 
been dumping its gold into the Hong- 
kong market and exchanging it for 
silver with which to pay its troops. As 
evidence of this, the price of gold has 
gone down, while the price of silver in 
the New York market has gone up. 

Gold mining is the only industry 
whose market is confined to a single 
buyer, the United States Government 
—by far the largest gold buyer paying 
a fixed price for gold. This arrange- 
ment makes the producer a victim of 
the squeeze between rising costs and 
the fixed price. 

Present operating costs in the Phi- 
lippines are two to three times the 
pre-war costs, but the local price of 
the product is now rapidly approaching 
the 1941 figures—$35 an ounce. More- 
over, the mines are not as well equip- 
ped to meet a situation like the present. 

Government officials and business 
men recognize that in order to increase 
exports, and add to the wealth of the 
nation, mining, once the No. 2 indus- 
try, must be brought back to its pre- 
war status. The country needs more 
producing mines, but lack of venture 
capital, and the high cost of living, 
have acted as deterrents so far, pre- 
venting the opening up of many pro- 
mising prospects. ; 

In 1934, venture capital invested in 
mining resulted in the development 
of a number of meritorious exposures, 
which eventually became the mines of 
today. This brought about a mining 
boom in the Philippines in the midst 
of a world-wide depression. The same 
thing could happen again if venture 
capital were available. 


At the present time the general 
public has no venture capital for min- 
ing, but if the Philippine Government, 
through one of its various agencies, 
could allocate merely .P1,000,000 of 
venture capital, for the proving up of 
—say, twenty meritorious prospects— 
there is no question that a number of 
them would, eventually, become the 
mines of tomorrow, and offer oppor 
tunities for investors to make money. 
One or two good finds would serve to 
prime the market and result in the 
loosening up of private funds for use 
in an intensified search for, and deve- 
lopment of, other mines, and with a 


lower cost of living, brought about by 
a reduction in the price of rice, mining 
would once more be on its way to 
resume its position as a leading, if not 
the leading industry of the Philippines. 


Metal Production in the Philippines 


First three quarters, 1949 


Total metal production during 


the first six months of 1949 


amounted) UG iis hic « eles ieleratel aleve P22,796,720 
of which, gold & silver P 9,505,997. 
COPPere ee msaeneuiriet 2,182,980 
PCAC wetsieleeieleteieis 51,368 
Base metals 6,273,522 
Non-metallics 4,782,853 

P22,796,720 P22,796,720 
During the third quarter, the 

total production amounted to .. P 9,118,216 
Gold and silver ..... P 5,299,086 
Copper Wee cnsinnccamenrs 1,173,366 
BeaGuy Gpsieaeren scion 45,629 
Base metals’ .....:..... 2,600,135 


Non-metallics have not 
been reported to date — 


P.9,118,216 P 9,118,216 


The fourth quarter will be about the 
same as the third quarter. 

Production for 1950 may show a 15% 
increase in gold and copper. 

As regards the base metals, no pre- 
diction can be made, as the future de- 
pends largely on orders from the 
United States for chrome which, at the 
moment, have ceased almost entirely. 

The amount of manganese being pro- 
duced during this post-war period is 
very small. 

Before the war, Japan took prac- 
tically all the Philippine production of 
fron ore, amounting to about 1,000,000 
tons a year. 
ton, f.o.b. steamer, Philippine producers 
did well. 

Since the occupation of Japan by 
American troops, SCAP has set such 
high specifications that Philippine iron 
ore producers find it difficult to meet 
them and consequently the orders now 
being placed in the Philippines are not 
sufficiently large to justify the expen- 
diture for mass production equipment 
which the mines need. 

Moreover, the price offered by SCAP 
($14.00 a ton) makes it possible for 
India and even the state of Utah, 
U.S.A., to compete with the Philip- 
pines. 


At a price of P4.60 per 


1. Gold and Silver Production in the 
Philippines for the First Six Months 
of 1949 

Value in 

Companies Quantity Pesos 

Atok-Big Au. — 31,506 oz, 2,205,379 
Wedge .. Ag. — 18,891 oz. 26,826 

M.O. — 72,875 S.T. 2,232,205 
Au. — 30,172 oz. 2,112,040 
Balatoc ... Ag. — 17,854 oz. 26,112 
M.O — 166,151 S.T. 2,138,152 

Benguet Au. — 22,612 oz. 1,582,840 

Cons. Ag. — 13,402 oz. 19,451 
M.O — 104,250 S.T. 1,602,381 

Lepanto Au. — 12,187 oz. 853,111 

Cons. Gu; _ 2,965 M.T. 2,125,049 
M.O — 85,600 S.T. 2,978,160 

Mindanao Au, — 18,947 oz. 1,289,919 
Mother Ag. — 24,292 oz. 32,308 
Lode .... Cu. _— 85 M.T. 57,931 

M.O. — 44,200 S.T. 1,380,158 

Surigao Au. — 12,483 oz. 91,931 

Cons. Ag. — 12,658 oz. 16,633 
Pb. —_— 63 M.T. 51,368 
M.O. — 44,689 S.T. 959,932 

Taysan Au. _— 4,386 oz. 307,069 

Gold .... Ag. — 11,602 oz. 16,781 
M.O. — 11,743 S.T. 323,850 

Surigao Au. — 500 oz. 34,986 

Placer .. Ag. —_ 149 oz. 22. 
C.Yd. — 63,304 cy. 35,207 
Tambis Au. = 1,135 oz. 90,300 
Gold .... Ag. — None None 
C.Yd. — 144,452 c. 90,300 
Au. — 133,928 oz. 9,367,575 
ar = SM) Sin. alates 
tals 5. Cur —_— 3,050 BAN, 182, 
Pb. — 63 M.T. 51,368 
M.O. — 529,508 S.T.( 11,740,345. 
C.Yd. — 207,756 cy. ( 
Il. Gold and Silver Production in the 


Philippines for the Third Quarter 
of 1949 


Value ire 
Companies Quantity Pesos 
Atok-Big Au. — _ 15,787 oz. 1,105,028 

Wedge .. Ag. _— 9,573 oz. 14,1 
M.O. — 37,367 S.T. 1,118,624 
Au. — _ 17,647 oz. 1,235,290 
Balatoc ... Ag. _— 9,687 oz. 14,531 
M.O. — _ 89,619 S.T. 1,249,821 
Benguet Au. — 12,850 oz. 99,540 
Cons, Ag. — ,006 oz. 10,509 
M.O. — _ 61,876 S.T. 910,149 
Lepanto Au. _ 096 oz. 496,720 
Cons. « Cu, — 1,932 M.T. 1,138,710 
M.O. — 49,304 S.T. 1,635,430 
Mindanao Au. — 12,687 oz. 863,665 
Mother Ag. — 18,040 oz. 23,994 
Lode .... Cu. = 64 M.T. 34,656 
M.O. — _ 27,200 S.T. 922,315 
Au. — 6,698 oz. Saye 

Surigao Ag. _— 4,981 oz. i 
Cone Pb, _— 88 M.T. 45,629 
M.O. —_ 26,960 S.T. 485,950 
Taysan Au. — 1,653 oz. 115,694 
Gold .... Ag. — 5,465 oz. 8,198 
MO. — 5,942 S.T. 123,892. 
Surigao Au. — None None 
Placer .. Ag. — None None 
C.Yd. — None None 
Tambis Au. — 472 OZ 35,300 
Gold .... Ag. — None None 
C.Yd. — 51,295 cy. 35,300 
Au. — _ 74,890 oz. 5,220,186 
Ag. — 54,752 oz. 78,900 
Totals Cu. _— 1,996 M.T. 1,173,366 
Pb. _ 88 M.T. 45,629 
M.O. — 298,268 S.T.( 6,518,081 

C.Yd. — 51,295 c.y. ( 
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Economic Reports from the Philippines 


Real Estate Transactions 


Real estate sales in Manila for the 
first 11 months of the years 1946 through 
1949 amounted respectively to Pesos 41.5 
million, 65 m., 54.3 m. and 33.8 m. 
Sales of real estate in November valued 
P. 1.8 m. (as against 3 m. in Oct. and 
5.3 m. in Nov. 1948). Mortgage trans- 
actions continue at the same level with 
about P. 9 m. recorded in Manila and 
suburbs for Nov. as against 10.7 m. for 
Oct. Despite the November decline 
1949 totals are double the 1940 sales 
and triple 1941 sales. Total real estate 


411. Mineral Production (Base Metals) 
in the Philippines for the First Six 


Months of 1949 
Quantity Value in 


Company in M.T. Pesos 
ACOs Wi acvawak ota Stee 36,047 1,042,620 
Luzon Stevedoring— 

Metallurgical Chromite 6,800 252,750 

Matiganese. 9.0200 2..00.% 8,927 305,250 
Misamis — 

Metallurgical Chromite 1,100 57,200 
Consolidated — 

Refractory Chrome - 121,090 2,425,800 
British-American Corp. — 

Wanganese: see i hee 1,395 55,800 
Cia. Minera de Filipinas— 

Plans aAneS@ie ie mney cio 1,200 45,600 
Palawan Manganese ..... 4,626 159,994 
Philippine Iron Mines .... 110,016 1,719,766 
Samar Mining — Iron 14,903 208,742 
Totals—Met. Chromite 43,947 1,352,570 

Ref. Chromite 121,090 2,425,800 
Manganese ....... 16,148 566,644 
AORN on stoners sinters 124,919 1,928,508 

6,273,522 


1V. Mineral Production (Base Metals) 
in the Philippines for the Third 
Quarter of 1949 
Quantity Value in 


Companies in M.T. Pesos 
COTS e siti diols cla opetatec ate 17,285 563,800 
Luzon Stevedoring — 

Metallurgical Chromite 10 500 

Manganese | dress ds. o 7,424 274,165 
Misamis Chromite ....... 1,544 67,936 
Consolidated — 

Refractory Chrome 42,250 852,250 
British-American Corp. — 

Manganese 6 2) 2 7iicincss Nil Nil 
Cia. Minera de Filipinas— 

Manganesemt jue dea. ses Nil Nil 
Palawan Manganese ..... Nil Nil 
Philippine Iron Mines 54,529 841,484 
Samar Mining — Iron Nil Nil 
Totals—Met. Chromite 18,839 632,236 

Ref. Chromite 42,250 852,250 
Manganese... 7,424 274,165 
Tron eK wie tes cil 54,529 841,484 

2,600,135 


V. Summary of Mineral Production 
for the First Six Months of 1949 


Value in 
Names Quantity Pesos 
Metallic Minerals 
Gold errant 133,928 Oz 9,367,575 
Silver 9 Gscisaurs 98,848 Oz. 138,422 
Copper an-=- 3,050 M.T. 2,182,980 
eae evi nine 63 M.T 51,368 
Manganese 16,148 M.T 566,644 
Chromite: sssa8 165,037 M.T. 3,778,370 
EPOUTS rs cicistoxt nus 124,919 M.T. 1,928,500 
SLO AL Sie aterctewicrerars cle eis ietusicinve eave 18,013,967 
Non-Metallic Minerals 
Cement.) .cineiva- 555,874 Bbls. 2,871,046 
Gypsitm  6..ac 765 M.T 36,719 
Com 8 Saeieniois 64,854 M.T. 1,459,388 
Rock Asphalt 17,000 M.T 415,700 
AI EWO™ Sr oanaaencudg qc codonaor 4,782,853 
Grande Potala eerie nsttsierisianteete 22,796,720 


sales for the years 1947 and 1948 were 
P. 68 and 57 m. respectively. 

Slower business in Nov. was a result 
of general feeling of uncertainty about 
the financial future. Many transactions 
were held up until investors saw clearer 
effects of import and credit controls 
imposed by Govt. Residences change 
hands frequently and there is much in- 
terest for such properties but apartment 
houses and tenement houses are less in 
demand as investors are concerned 
about the possibility of a slump with 
subsequent unemployment. 


Banking & Finance 


Comparative Statement of the Central 
Bank of the Philippines: 


As of As of As of 
Jan. 31 Sept. 30 Oct. 31 
ASSETS (In thousands of pesos) 
International 
Reserve ....- P714,969 P558,136* P527,652* 
Contribution — to 
International 
Monetary Fund 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Account to Secure 
Coinage 113,106 113,306 113,306 
Loans and 
Advances .... — 50,569 85,521 
Domestic 
Securities .... _— 20,033 38,729 
Due from Trea- 
surer of Philip- 
DIES). eerie ve _ _— — 
Other Assets ... 19,320 20,320 20,529 
P677,395 P792,364 P815,737 
LIABILITIES 
Currency: 
Notes 4.) < oscesm P621,521 P533,957 P581,357 
Coinsamea dt san. 73,035 73,784 73,729 
Demand Deposits: 
Pesos sepiteg) 269,002 139,132 115,357 
Dollars _ 148* 226* 
Securities Stabil- : 
ization Fund . 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Due to- Interna- 
tional Monetary 
pW an doae _— 22,499 22,499 
Due to Interna- 
tional Bank for 
Reconstruction 
& Development — 2,392 2,392 
Other Liabilities 1,488 3,507 2,635 
Capital ate. co... 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Undivided Pro- 
CY Se ease ono _ 4,945 5,543 


P677,395 P792,364 P815,737 


*NOTE: The Demand Deposit liabilities in 
U.S. Dollars are deposits of the 
Treasurer of the Philippines which 
temporarjly are being kept in for- 
eign currency. These amounts are 
included on the Asset side as part 
of the International Reserve. 


The Central Bank has been obliged 
to draw against its International Re- 
serve for over $15,000,000 (P30,484,000) 
during October, continuing for another 
month the steady drain on this Reserve. 
It is to be noted that the currency in 
circulation now exceeds the Interna- 
tional Reserve. 

The increase of P18,696,000 in Domes- 
tic Securities are advances to the 
Philippine Treasury, secured by gov- 
ernment bonds, to supply funds for 
government projects. The authority 
for these advances, and the purposes 
for which they are used, are found in 
Section 137 of the Central Bank Act. 

By its Circular No. 19 of November 
17, 1949, the Central Bank of the Phi- 
lippines imposed its “Selective Credit 
Control.” One purpose of this control 
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is to limit the use the credit for the 
importation of a large number of 
luxury items such as automobiles, 
tobacco, wines and liquors, and textiles. 
The Central Bank hopes to curtail fur~ 
ther the importation of luxury items 
by this type of control, thereby saving 
dollars for more necessary imports. It 
is too early to tell how great will be 
tne reduction in luxury imports through 
the implementation of these new regu- 
lations. 

The new selective credit controls 
require a cash deposit of 80% for all 
letters of credit and/or authority to 
purchase for the importation into the 
Philippines of certain classes of mer- 
chandise considered to be non-essential 
to the economy of the country. The 
ruling provides that proceeds of bank 
loans and overdraft facilities cannof be 
used to cover the 80% cash deposit. 

It is too early to determine the ul- 
timate effect of the new regulations but 
they will have a definite effect on the 
credit situation. There are relatively 
few business firms which import mer-=- 
chandise without using local credit 
facilities of one kind or another. Those 
companies which operate entirely on 
their own capital are not affected by 
the ruling. 


Electric Power Production 


1941 Average—15,316,000 KWH 
Kilowatt Hours 


1949 1948 

Janwary 0. aisass te 83,745,000 27,301,000 
February 9 .aj.ss.0 31,110,000 26,021,000 
ManCh | bases can 34,776,000 26,951,000 
PS or! emer odore sa 33,048,000 26,871,000 
May 34,453,000 28,294,000 
June 34,486,000 29,216,000 
July , 35,726,000 31,143,000 
AUSUSE. was cicinys cstainvs 35,394,000 31,993,000 
September 9 <....5... 35,763,000 32,012,000 
October © Fase wen cee 37,461,000 33,943,000 
November 2. Sesisie .awien 35,770,000 32,661,000 
December vice cesncens _— 36,104,000 

WOGRL cio sisi <diacieiecclsere etrarers 361,610,000 
Exports 


Exports for October showed an in- 
crease over exports for October last 
year, namely 151,071 tons and 143,352 
tons. This increase, however, was in 
whole attributed to 33,401 tons iron ore 
shipped to Japan. 

Exports of the main commodities 
during October, 1949, as compared with 


exports during the same month last 
year, are as follows: 
1949 1948 
Alcohol 54 tons 110 tons 
Beer SRI 162 ,, 637, 
Buntal 19: 5 63, 
Desiccated 
coconut 11,125 ,, 9,823 ,, 
Coconut oil 7,065 ,, 8,633 ,, 
Concentrates, F 
2,845 ,, 1,429 ,, 
452 ,, 1375 
55,445 ,, 37,837 ,, 
Copra cake/meal F1Sa. 9 ALO. oS 
Embroideries ... IO 5 Re use 
Empty cylinders 600 ,, 314, 
Food, canned .. 25 =, — 
Furniture, rattan 541 ,, 992, 
Glycerine’ ...... 136 ,, — » 
Gums, copal .... Tt OL. TS 
Hgpp Soweuh< 39,140 bales 32,775 bales 
Household goods 141 tons 113 tons 
Junk metal HO 8,855 _,, 
Kapok : 20 ay — 
TSG RSAT Nias Swen ele 1,878,024 bft 1,814,525 bft. 
Lumber 2,764,095 ,, 982,001 ,, 
Molasses 3,333 tons 2,200 tons 
Ores, chrome 4,000 ,, 22,108 ,, 
» iron ee 33,401 _ ,, — 
» Manganese 1,795 ,, 1,600 ,, 


1950 


1949 1948 
ineapples, 
canned 3,641 ,, 1,600 _,, 
attan 18ks 5, 86). 
ope i i tal eth on 
ubber DE an io 
kins G6is 10%, 
egetable oil 
products aiehte ab«,, 29 (C. 
ransit cargo .. 194 ,, 1427 515 
eneral 
merchandise .. 2,654 ,, 29,687 , 


‘ir Transport 


Aviation progress in the Philippines 
uring 1949 continued to be that of 
uilding on planned projects as well 
s training Filipino manpower to 
andle and work the installations. Un- 
er the United States Civil Aeronautics 
.dministration Rehabilitation program, 
he following projects were completed: 


1. New runway, taxi-ways, and 
pron area at Manila International Air- 
sort which are capable of handling any 
ircraft weighing up to 200,000 pounds 
‘ross. This is the most important de- 
relopment in making the Philippines a 
ink in the chain of countries served by 
he most modern heavy aircraft equip- 
nent in the air. 


2. The Overseas Foreign Airways 
Sommunications Station (OFACS) at 
Manila, consisting of a transmitting 
station, receiver station, and control 
station. The completion of this project 
drovides the Philippines with one of 
she most modern and well-equipped 
2ommunications stations in the world; 
a vital need for both international and 
domestic airline operations. 


3. A new Control Tower at Manila 
International Airport to control the in- 
ereasing amount of traffic within the 
airport control-zone. 


4, Field lighting at the Manila In- 
ternational Airport to afford the Philip- 
pines with 24-hour airport availability 
at Manila. 


Preliminary survey and construction 
work has been started on a 10 kilowatt 
high-powered homer. This navigational 
radio-aid will be audible for well over 
1300 miles and when completed will 
be the most powerful en route naviga- 
tional aid in the Orient. Surveys have 
also been completed for the relocation 
of the simultaneous adcock-type range 
and for the placement of a V. H. F. 
omnidirectional range, which will re- 
duce the airport weather minimums at 
Manila to the lowest possible commen- 
surate with safety. 


The Philippine Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was given the full re- 
sponsibility for operating and adminis- 
tering the communications network and 
air traffic control. In addition, all 
American aid, except advisory, was 
withdrawn from the Philippine Weather 
Bureau. The result in both cases was 
successful and these units are now 
operating on a sound and efficient basis 
completely manned by Philippine na- 
tionals, 

Outside of Manila, the Inter-Island 
Airways Communications Station at 
Cebu, consisting of a homer, a trans- 
mitting station, and combined receiver 
and control station was-completed. 
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Foreign Trade of the Philippines 


The heavy adverse balance which 
has characterized Philippine foreign 
trade each year since the war has not 
diminished, despite the Government’s 
efforts to curtail imports of non-essen- 
tial commodities and increase trade in 
exportable products. The latest trade 
figures show that export trade in the 
first 9 months of 1949 was valued at 
409,852,000 pesos, while imports 
amounted to 802,373,000 pesos, with an 
excess of imports totalling 392,521,000 
pesos. 

Although import controls became 
effective January 1, 1949, imports in 
March amounted to 138,190,000 pesos, 
an all-time high for any single month. 
Although the value of import trade was 
considerably lower in the second and 


Exchange Control Imposition 

The Philippine Government an- 
nounced control of all transactions in 
gold and foreign exchange, effective 
December 9, 1949. As required by an 
agreement with the United States, the 
measure was effected with the approval 
of the President of the United States. 
It supplements credit control by the 
Central Bank (Circular 19) effective 
November 20, and import quota reduc- 
tions (Executive Order 295) effective 
December 1, 

Central Bank Circular 19 requires 
that importers of specified luxury 
goods post 80 per cent in cash when 
applying for letters of credit; previous- 
ly 25 per cent or less had been requir- 
ed. Executive Order 295 reduces im- 
port quotas, especially those of luxuries 
and nonessertials, and extends the list 
of items under control. For most luxury 
items, imports have been reduced some 
80 to 95 per cent below the 1948 level. 
The reductions in the quotas for food- 
stuffs range from 16 per cent below the 
1948 level for flour to 90 per cent for 
frozen and canned vegetables and coffee. 
After the import controls had been in- 
troduced, there appeared to be a grow- 
ing danger of capital flight, which 
necessitated direct control of exchange 
transactions. 

The main provisions of the new re- 
gulations are as follows: (1) all ex- 
change transactions must be carried on 
through banks licensed to operate in 
the Philippines; (2) no payments to 
foreign firms can be made by Philip~ 
pine firms without license, except pay- 
ments for imports which come under 
Executive Order 295 or Circular 19; 
(3) a statement of foreign currency 
assets of firms and individuals as of 
December 9, 1949 is required of resi- 
dents within 60 days, and of nonresi- 
dents within 180 days; (4) all foreign 
currency assets of resident and non- 
resident firms and individuals, except 
deposit accounts of banks, are blocked; 
(5) export proceeds must be turned 
over or sold to Philippine banks; (6) 
commercial firms and individuals may 
not incur debts in foreign currency ex- 
cept for licensed imports; (7) payments 
for goods shipped on consignment, 
under bills collectible, or on open ac- 
count require license. 


third quarters of the year than in the 
first, the total net decline for the first 
9 months, compared with the first 9 
months of 1948, was only 6 percent. 
The drop in value of exports, on the 
other hand, amounted to 17 percent, 
and the resulting imbalance was 9 per- 
cent higher than the excess of imports 
at the close of September 1948. 

Among factors sustaining the high 
levels of import trade has been the 
improved supply position of American 
exporters. Many classes of machinery 
and electrical appliances finally have 
been delivered after delays of more 
than a year. Quantities of steel and 
other building materials also arrived 
during the first half of 1949 for several 
of the largest public construction pro- 
jects. 

Availability of other commodities at 
lower prices provided an incentive for 
placing orders which had been deli- 
berately deferred because of high costs 
prevailing in the immediate postwar 
period. Progress made in the substitu- 
tion of local manufactures for imported 
products has been relatively slight, with 
no appreciable effect on import de- 
mands. It has become _ increasingly 
apparent, moreover, that postwar habits 
of consumer buying may be incom- 
patible with a drastically reduced level 
of imports. Finally, the continued flow 
of United States dollars into the Philip- 
pines, chiefly in payment of war- 
damage claims, has contributed to the 
maintenance of high consumer demand. 
For these reasons, therefore, the aggre- 
gate value of import trade has so far 
shown a relatively negligible decline 
this year compared with last. 

At the same time, export trade has 
suffered from loss of the increment 
realized in earlier postwar years from 
the extraordinarily high prices for 
copra and abaca. Production and 
prices of both products declined in the 
first 9 months of 1949, and the full 
rehabilitation of other major export 
industries had not been’ reached. 
Although sugar appears to have attain- 
ed about 70 percent of its prewar out- 
put, tobacco has been available for 
export in negligible amounts only. 
Foreign sales of tobacco, moreover, are 
dependent in large measure upon the 
dollar exchange position of European 
consuming countries. 


The ban on exports of lumber, which 
was originally imposed in 1946 to con- 
serve supplies for domestic construc- 
tion, was not lifted entirely until June 
6, 1949, and with foreign markets de- 
manding only a fraction of their 
capacity, the larger lumber producers 
have sought outlets chiefly in the local 
market. Demand for Philippine base 
metals has continued limited, while the 
former lucrative trade in exporting 
surplus property materials and_ scrap 
metals appears to have run its course. 
In the absence of any other natural 
product or jindustry to generate ex- 
port activity, efforts of the Philippine 
Government are presently being con- 
centrated on. measures designed to curb 
imports in the hope of contributing to 
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1st half year 


1st half year 


Per cent 


1949 Per cent 1948 
TOTAL TRADE ..... P896,222;875 100.00 _ P955,200,806 100.00 
IBM OXON Sa wo nions 623,335,508 69.56 606,135,260 63.40 
EXPORTS?! Wrevtes chosnrs 272,887,367 30.44 349,065,546 36.60 
a balance in the country’s foreign Item 1949 1948 
trade at the earliest possible date. : : 4 
The United States continues to Baie, ond manulse” 52,473 60,133 
dominate Philippine trade, accounting Grains and prepara- , ? 
BE a cal ON gael nies racer tame se selelmaegS 54,386 42,874 
both imports and exports. Trade with IAS ES parts , ? 
countries other than the United States and Sinese setae 36.870 33.323 
has tended this year to be diminished Ren Vand sted : aad , , 
rather than reenforced. Competition eaanutactires 42.103 30.173 
imEconemic “Cooperation Roane: Petroleum products . 37,283 31,343 
tion (ECA) countries for Philippine Paper and *manutac: , , 
agricultural products has become less ires : 27.194 22.839. 
active, and the orientation provided by Machinery: ‘ain a fears < , ? 
the International Emergency Food except aeridultival : 
Council (IEFC) has been released. ahd electrical : 26.540 20.443 
Conditions in China greatly reduced Dairy! products xe he 24025 22°39 
prospects for expanding markets ' in Pahaces » aud: mands ? ’ 
that area, and the question of resump-~ fackures * 22.943 23.509 
tion of trade with Japan continues a Ri eek te Leb 23 7 113 244°072 
controversial matter. The Po gaan AOE ONAL IOS ’ ’ 
of a relatively balanced trade wi =k Baer, 
countries other than the United oe Total exports ... 272,887 349,065 
is, however, an announced goal of the a eee ee 
Government, and barter trade agree- ee a wee ces erere ee aes 
ments with a number of countries in Aes Geen As ’ D 
Europe and Asia have been proposed. henley a nee 34.402 35,280 
Philippine Foreign Trade, January- uae ee a ete ae 
supe Embroideries |. .... 5.787 5,057 
(Thousands of pesos) Pineapple, canned .. 5,323 _—«*1,126 
Item 1949 1948 Scrap metals ....... 4,869 3,904 
Total imports ... 623,579 606,135 Chromite .....:... 3,784 2,253 
———_ ——— Logs, lumber, and 
Cotton and manufac- RabeNyIe8) anoeeGes CC 2,918 1,829 
AULES Os stir sere oe 65,649 W587" “All others: sac cacs = 29,854 49,305 


Cost of Living in Manila 


Cost of Living Index of Wage Earner’s Family (4.9 persons) in Manila. 


(1941 = 100) 
: House Cloth- 
1946 All Food Rent ing and Water 
Items (59.15) (8.43) (0.62) (13.94) 
January .. 603.4 759.2 236.4 984.0 363.8 
December .. 461.9 570.8 236.4 3719 344.7 
(63.43) (11.96) (2.04) (7.73) 
1947 
January -o 4 426:2 368.2 453.9 381.9 326.2 
December .. 371.9 395.8 453.9 219.1 298.2 
1948 
January .. 391.2 428.3 453.9 224.5 304.6 
December .. 365.9 389.9 453.9 202.0 282.4 
1949 
January ... 363.8 386.8 453.9 202.0 279.0 
December .. 339.6 356.1 453.9 191.1 258.4 


Fuel, Light Miscel- Purchas- 


laneous ing Power 


(17.86) 


434.8 
302.1 


(14.48) 
282.5 
262.9. 


249.9 
258.9 


258.9 
239.8 


of a Peso 
.1657 
.2165 


2346 
2689 


-2556 
2732 


1750 
.2945 


OE 


February 9 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FOR THE 
FIRST HALF, 1949, AND THE 
FIRST HALF, 1948 
Article and First half First half: 

Country 1949 1948 


1. Cotton and manufactures 
Total P65,649,350 P75,187,038: 


United States 59,178,064 63,455,078. 
China. 34.0.5 3,038,362 9,441,372: 
Switzerland 1,609,554 509,682 
Great Britain 725,208 778,884: 
Hongkong 395,402 25,7207 
Fal «..scysjsis 207,514 7,970 
JAPAN adele © 179,204 507,262: 
Belgium 173,380 92,676. 
France 93,736 233,754 
Friday a gexctonetepe 21,648 — 
29,278 137,640: 


Oth. countries 


2. Grains and preparations 


Total P54,386,790 P42,874,906 
United States 31,036,282 32,528,368: 
Canada tc 9,681,114 3,917,906 
Slams « “ayn 9,588,730 80,550 
Butmay ace 3,106,596 — 
Chinas oe. sxi 604,684 832,124 
Hongkong 107,106 2,538 
Denmark .... 97,182 31,970 
Japan's ese 50,490 30 
Australia .... 50,126 166,340: 
Great Britain 43,568 303,772" 
Ecuador .... — 5,006,400 
Oth. countries 20,912 4,908: 


3. Rayon and other synthetic textiles. 


Total P52,473,332 P60,133,860° 
United States 52,241,366 60,000,906 - 
Switzerland . 44,678 38,314 
China? 3.6. 35,118 43,406 
France: osc. 32,602 4,728. 
Hongkong 31,512 5,656: 
Canada 24,926 3,634 
Japan sii%.!s 23,834 6,406: 
Belgium 23,802 12,376" 
Ttalyin ionkeyecnye 11,490 13,404 
Great Britain 2,612 1,132: 
Oth. countries 1,392 3,898: 


4. Iron and steel, and manufactures 


Total P42,103,862 P30,173,814- 
United States 28,050,234 25,287,140 
Belgium 6,400,434 1,764,134. 
JaAPaNe Jeocccan 3,407,028 682,462: 
Great Britain 1,197,098 626,096: 
LUIS Mecia nese 935,304 73,818: 
Ching c.2 5 721,988 1,532,312° 
Germany .... 548,934 8,288 
Hongkong 251,172 10,386: 
Luxemburg .. 222,618 — 
Frances... 81,242 4,620 
Oth. countries 287,810 184,558: 


5 Mineral oils (petroleum products) 
P37,283,652 P31,343,642° 


Total 


Dutch EB. 1... 
United States 
British E. I. .. 
Arabia 
Persia 


Great Britain 


China ae; «sac 
Switzerland .. 


15,244,004 
11,253,766 


9,273,654. 
12,434,842: 
3,749,164 
3,223,262: 
2,658,036 
1,034. 


3,650 


1950 


Article and First half First half 
Country 1949 1948 


6. Automobiles, parts of, and tires 


Total P36,870,742 P33,323,240 
United States 36,756,658 33,162,546 
Great Britain 60,860 128,794 
France’ 33.3 ..2% 22,240 27,570 
Canada 20,758 254 
China Westere:ere 8,460 — 
Hongkong ... 1,766 — 

PE Ley Vibe sy  scsrs ces — 5,624 
Switzerland . — 2,452 
7. Paper and manufactures 

Total P27,194,732 P22,839,322 
‘United States 24,585,804 17,510,044 
Canada 1,103,560 906,738 
Hawaii ~se06% 356,642 899,978 
Sweden 320,512 1,524,766 
Spaingen,.. a2. 132,558 344,038 
Norway . 110,304 433,474 
Great Britain 86,628, 71,484 
Chinas aeeiies 77,850 102,276 
Belgium 68,928 241,094 
ADAM ee ok 49,834 160 
‘Oth. countries 302,112 805,270 
8. Machinery and parts of, (except 


agricultural and electrical) 


Total P26,540,040 P20,443,736 
United States 22,826,096 19,328,368 
‘Great Britain 1,098,916 629,408 
JADAT ee ser 940,198 —_— 
Canada 711,514 28,236 
Switzerland _ 570,146 201,134 
Sweden 206,542 154,990 
Hawaliy ey. ..: 49,896 33,732 
“Germany 42,330 — 
Australia’ 2 3. 27,978 13,802 
China Meo. 27,598 9,804 
Oth. countries 43,826 34,262 


‘9. Dairy Products 


Total P24,025,870 P22,239,134 
United States 22,404,540 21,495,788 
. Australia .... 828,506 89,372 
‘Netherlands 255,234 141,886 
Switzerland 241,856 233,106 
New Zealand 132,580 75,320 
Denmark 128,768 162,914 
Belgium 20,636 — 
CRIN ee taceisceie 4,696 37,234 
Norway 3,514 — 
Sweden ..... 2,780 i 
Oth. countries 2,760 3,514 


10. Tobacco and manufactures 


Total P22,943,832 P23,509,412 
“United States 22,901,722 23,509,028 
Hongkong 41,970 258 
Great Britain 104 36 
‘British E. I... 30 — 
Canada. .... 6 12 
CGioiletns stint oo — 78 


41. Electrical machinery and apparatus 


Total P21,297,308 P18,465,408 
United States 20,749,158 17,597,356 
Netherlands 146,770 126,196 
Canada 139,552 130,618 
CHinagea. «6c 95,394 533,854 
PADADS ierecvieis 36,040 3,960 
Sweden ¥ 34,860 7,220 
Great Britain 27,376 57,068 
Switzerland 23,308 3,240 
Hongkong 20,572 1,316 
SPAINE oe sieisieis:« 13,250 — 
Oth. countries 11,028 4,580 


12. Chemical drugs, dyes and medicines 


Total P18,764,028 P14,454,866 
United States 18,119,420 13,832,214 
Switzerland 184,530 267,482 
Netherlands 77,904 31,106 
Great Britain 74,602 61,032 
Talis game stSiacs oc 48,220 16,996 
Ghinagee cars 48,042 56,512 
Belgium 40,920 26,516 
Spates concn * 34,720 19,606 
Sweden 31,084 28,768 
Branceis «salen 29,808 94,542 
Oth. countries 74,778 20,092 
13. Fish and fish products 

Total P17,083,118 P19,986,544 
United States 16,038,780 17,612,306 
Canada 357,514 1,186,800 
Ghinarny. cc 276,864 316,178 
Mexico 170,128 463,522 
Portugal 137,224 23,314 
Japan, Use. ec 23,306 8,632 
Norway 22,448 54,474 
Franc@ueto.c... 19,652 1,406 
Great Britain 11,406 291,078 
Hongkong . 9,188 — 
Oth. countries 16,608 28,834 
14. Non-ferrous metals and 

manufactures 

Total P14,371,346 P19,849,590 
United States 13,728,932 19,372,772 
JADAR hisie save 291,946 13,700 
Chinawe tai 128,292 226,902 
Netherlands 48,742 — 
Sweden 43,238 42,840 
Switzerland 42,272 20,758 
Great Britain 38,718 85,376 
Canada 18,864 2,868 
EUQEYOP fate ea 6,378 16,714 
Germany 5,698 — 
Oth. countries 18,266 67,660 


15. Vegetable and preparations 


Total P10,915,966 P10,763,292 
United States 8,983,916 8,578,506 
China cara ravirt 1,055,930 1,746,900 
Australia 283,092 65,634 
HSV Dts ctcacere 279,040 170,842 
Mexico 174,968 89,022 
Canada 78,318 101,678 
Hongkong 29,244 800 
Brazil s Sarthast 21,398 28 
Dutch E. I 4,570 — 
Malaya 3,070 _ 
Oth. countries 2,420 9,802 
16. Coffee, cacao and tea 

Total P10,502,066 P 9,065,622 
United States 6,093;588 5,706,352 
Brazile. deu 2,619,940 2,003,080 
Ceylon s..as8 539,206 361,514 
Great Britain 363,656 83,640 
Brit. Oceania 308,246 17,086 
Costa Rica .. 233,602 343,324 
Hawaii 182,166 207,596 
Nicaragua 3 28,148 8,668 
Panama, Re- 

public of .. 26,080 — 
Dutch yEe Ls ea. 26,078 3,432 
Oth. countries 81,356 331,030 
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Article and First half First half Article and First half First half 
Country 1949 1948 Country 1949 1948 


17. Glass and glass Products 


Total P 9,212,330 P 6,796,064 
United States 8,315,462 5,595,834 
Belgium 480,154 659,736 
China Fy... 124,976 249,672 
Jiapaleantanie 62,316 133,980 
Czechosloyakia 54,476 10,674 
Great Britain 46,350 44,196 
Germany 42,614 14 
Netherlands 39,434 916 
Hongkong ,. 25,554 664 
Ttallyir eres ts 9,622 16,198 
Oth. countries aes HP 84,180 
18. Leather and manufactures 

Total P 8,854,222 P11,222,922 
United States 8,417,436 10,920,600 
Australia 263,238 96,986 
Ching awe 96,180 168,432 
Hongkong 34,246 7,490 
Great Britain 17,540 T32 
Belgium 9,740 26 
Canada 8,314 60 
TAG1 Weeets tenets 5,502 2,562 
VADAD ee cele 1,254 5,248 
Italy carer cree 300 756 
Oth. countries 466 19,630 
19. Fruits and preparations 

Total P 8,656,104 P17,649,544 
United States 7,836,798 17,261,248 
Canada 448,278 17,750 
Chinall ae wr 246,404 233,186 
Australia... 107,988 8,526 
Hongkong 5,778 10 
Hawaii : 5,562 121,902 
Dutch E. I... 3,584 — 
Tidiaee: .e ec 1,024 1,058 
Spain Sener 486 5,210 
Great Britain 188 — 
Oth. countries 14 654 


20. Fertilizers and fertilizing materials 


Total P 5,770,390 P 1,353,604 
United States 2,111,968 859,044 
Canad amas. 1,998,088 — 
Belgium 1,603,520 488,262 
Hrancenea. sree 40,590 — 
Hongkong 8,806 — 
Ching cs asin 7,418 6,130 
Norway — 168 
Other imports 108,436,428 114,459,700 


Total Imports 623,335,508 606,136,260 
* * * 
PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FOR THE 
FIRST HALF, 1949 
FIRST HALF YEAR 


Article 1949 

and Value 
Country Unit Quantity (Pesos) 
1. Copra 

Total .. Kilo 209,337,149 75,145,686 
United States 109,511,541 37,520,747 
PraAAce: Baveiesat 23,779,020 8,624,195 
Germany 20,615,397 7,817,271 
Denmark 10,226,023 3,966,904 
Italy erersenier 7,880,120 3,347,461 
JADA BE ice. 5,511,800 1,994,878 
Norway 3,334,000 1,936,053 
Sweden 5,435,600 1,811,544 
Belgium 3,457,400 1,139,354 
Palestine 3,068,967 1,080,302 
Oth. countries * 14,517,281 5,907,159 
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FIRST HALF YEAR 
FIRST HALF YEAR FIRST HALF YEAR ; 1949 
: Article 1949 Article 
Article 1949 it pir aTalae and Haus. 
Aral alue 4 K i ntit (Pesos 
Country Unit Quantity (Pesos) Country Unit Quantity (Pesos) Country Unit Quantity 
2. Sugar, centrifugal 10. Logs, Lumber and Timber 15. Iron ore 
Total... Kilo 550,404,449 = 75,041,782 Total. Bd. Ft. 16,847,474 2,918,279 Total... Kilo 124,922,500 —-1,748,915 
United States 550,404,449 75,041,782 nited States 8,893,269 1,974,290 United States 124,922,500 1,748,915 
Netherlands aa coe Japan 4,996,066 ge 
inde e one 1,211,754 217,1 
3. Abaca, unmanufactured Brit, Africa SS 299,311 118,940 16. Rope 
Total .. Bale 290,054 34,402,095 wongkong .. 694,770 81,628 Total .. Kilo 1,489,506 1,682,387 
ee eae NOTCHED OE 113,375 39,155 —— _ —__. 
United States 110,118 14,350,250 portuguese Af. 67,280 28,977 Malaya ..... 412,695 420,371 
Japan ...... 85,982 9,578,396 Canada 155,576 28,067 United States 268,084 303,586 
Germany... 19,070 2,268,478 Yruguay : 211,000 95320 (Chilemeyae...- 114,252 128,453. 
Great Britain 17,277 2,102,131 Great Britain 88,000 22,678 French E.I. . 85,600 92,880 
Brances 91.6-..¢5 15,189 1,532,413 Hawaii - 29,496 10,700 Arabia ..... 65,012 92,429 
Denmark .. 9,221 986,721 Oth. countries 87,477 24.292 Peru ....... 74,019 92,324 
Netherlands 6,680 688,269 Puerto Rico 73,072 81,022: 
Hongkong te ee 11. Copra Meal or Cake Dutch E, I ozs Hate 
Belgium 5 , A Japan ... <2 <% A 9 
Norway. 2'550 335,611 Total... Kilo 28,630,041 2,859,943 Japan ------ 41319 46.478 
Oth. countries 13,557 1,534,459 United States 23,979,145 2,415,992 Oth. countries 263,094 297,614 
4. Desiccated Coconut Denmark 4,605,136 440,70 
; Hawaii 45,760 3,243 17 Molasses 
Total ...Kilo 27,874,658 20,111,768 , : 
ee sie SE 1S Re ee oe re = = Total.. Kilo 43,703,105 ‘1,078,487 
United States 27,368,930 19,702,598 f : = =F pais apap sts 
Canada. 466,947... s74ae7, ECU, & — — Great Britain 25,390,856 624,775 
Belgium 21,382 19.672 ©*cueh ARES “s mrad Sapa oe sk 14,349,249 354,637 
Hawaii 17,399 15,129 12. Copper concentrates ee watts 3,9 ae doe 
5. Coconut oil (Inedible and edible) Total.. Kilo 11,018,873 2,823,439 
Total.. Kilo 25,011,457 15,653,642 —_— , 
£0) a ame een’ united States 11,018,873 2,823,439 18. Silver and concentrates 
United States 17,803,152 10,756,025 otal = 1,047,530: 
Germany 2,719,534 1,853,398 13. Tobacco and manufactures : —————— 
Switzerland 1,623,872 1,165,017 Totaly 2s —_ 2,126,780 United States — 1,043,467 
Italy ne 1,671,510 1,105,490 = = +=Great. Britain = 4,063: 
Netherlands 656,721 456,175 Spain ...... —_— 1,605,097 
Brit. . Africa 513,080 295,874 United States = 242,243 49 mw tedeks 
Japan 5.6.4 9,782 9.720 French E, I. . a We “le ten, 4 caabee re 
Belgium 10,160 8,415 Belgium = 65,253 pac ee mee nie 
Guiamin “as. 3,646 3,528 Hongkong = 61,365 TERAGEINGG = ~~ WRAVEIRGS 
Arabia |... os aa So eee = 30,908 Hongkong 1,085,084 915,798. 
Hongkong _ — Guam. caches — 15,212 
: ; Hawaii - — 14,000 20. Chemicals 
Gousmproidenice Great Britain = 8,350 Sota +48 *. 733,885 
Motala wot sce — 5,787,848 Australia . _ 5,804 
———,_ Oth. ,countries = 3,784 United States — 613,680: 
United States _ 5,763,505 Hongkong = 78,225 
Hawaii A — 12,185 14. Gold and concentrates Siem. eacuk —T 22,980. 
Guam a3. 2% — 10,158 Total ....8 —_ 1,909,662 Malaya ..... — 19,000, 
Hongkong = 2,000 —§—— China .....; — — 
United States _ 1,516,508 Great Britain — — 
CP nespple canned Great Britain ae 393,154 India ...... om ws 
Total... Kilo 17,768,035 5,323,997 . 
pa SSNS Bh os Cs : ee ee ee 
United States 17,768,035 5,323,997 
$. Gorap seta FOREIGN TRADE BY NATIONALITY OF TRADERS, 
Total.. Kilo 55,616,310 4,869,471 FIRST HALF, 1949 
United States 40,748,643 2,456,313 ‘Exports 
India co... 2,618,376 1,862,318 Nationality Total Trade Imports (Domestic & Domestic Re-exports 
Great Britain 4,330,000 173,200 Re-exports) 
Argentina 6,056,000 170,720 
Hongkong 634,787 114,420 
Chimibee:.. 1,090°900 38'500 Total ... P896,222,875 P623,335,508 P272,887,367 P264,371,355 P 8,516,012 
Canada 92,204 22,000 American 308,312,471 183,218,330 125,094,141 122,274,789 2,819,352 
Belgium 25,400 21,000 Chinese 258,951,724 226,494,534 32,457,190 31,294,442 1,162,748 
Malay ...... 20,000 11,000 Filipino 211,738,543 155,355,654 56,382,889 54,084,947 2,297,942 
Srcnreiks British ..... 51,219,588 30,501,372 20,718,216 20,680,568 37,648 
Tie ays Spanish 30,865,264 2,903,056 27,962,208 27,932,813 29,395 
otal... Kilo 161,749,069 3,784,688 Swiss) .o.: 12,907,446 12,785,076 122,370 59,735 62,635 
: SSS British Indian —_ 10,290,490 8,749,112 1,541,378 1,616 1,539,762 
bare ee TEE en 09 3,495,900 Danish ..... 6,423,409 1,032,500 5,390,909 —_—_5,390,309 600 
Cate rp pie 206,788 French ..... 2,621,365 295,694 2,325,671 2,043,413 282,258 
Haleiura 064,000 82,000 German .... 606,121 65,458 540,663 538,623 2,040 
es pa a 
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The Japanese Shipping Industry 


1. History of the Japanese Shipping 
Industry 


The Japanese shipping industry, 
which had seen its birth following the 
establishment of Japan as a modern 
nation and had developed along with 
the growth of the Japanese nation, has 
fallen into a miserable state in con- 
sequence of Japan’s defeat in the last 
war. 

Confronted with the pressure from 
advanced capitalistic nations at the 
beginning of the Meiji Restoration and 
also by successive wars, such as the 
Saga Rebellion, Expedition against For- 
mosa and the Seinan Civil War, the 
Meiji Government, charged as it was 
with the mission of modernizing Japan 
from out of the Tokugawa feudal sys- 
tem, and realizing the urgent necessity 
of building up a merchant marine from 
the standpoint of military necessity, 
strove to develop the shipping indus- 
try under a system of granting power- 
ful state subsidies. Reliance upon pri- 
vate capital for the development of in- 
dustries being out of question then in 
view of the small amount of accumu- 
lated capital available at that time, 
the government proceeded at first with 
a policy of state management of 
industries in general. However, in 
view of the failure of state manage- 
ment in the case of the shipping in- 
dustry, a policy of private management 
was adopted with respect to this parti- 
cular industry and its development was 
fastered further by means of powerful 
state subsidies. Thus, the history of 
the development of the Japanese ship- 
ping industry may be called without 


During the so-called germination 
period extending up to the Sino- 
Japanese War (1895-96), the develop- 
ment of the shipping industry was 
fostered by means of grants of state 
subsidies to individual companies, but 
such grants cannot be said to have 
been carried out under a unified policy. 
With the Sino-Japanese War as the 
turning point, however, the Japanese 
shipping industry entered a period of 
development and thereafter continued 
a steady course of expansion through 
the Russo-Japanese War down to World 
War I. During this period of develop- 
ment, protective legislations were 
gradually perfected. By 1919 Japan be- 
came the fourth largest maritime na- 
tion of the world. 


As was the case with other maritime 
nations of the world, Japan suffered 
from the increasing laying up of 
vessels during the depression that had 
set in after World War I. From this 
period onward the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s protective policy shifted from 
that of increasing shipping bottoms to 
that of improving the quality of ships, 
partly because of military considera- 
tions demanded by the Japanese navy. 
The system of granting subsidies for 
the improvement of the quality of 
ships instituted in 1922 represented this 
shift of policy. Again, the financing of 
shipping begun in 1918 by the revision 
of the Industrial Bank of Japan Law 
developed into the interest supple- 
mentation system in 1930 (later re- 
vised in 1935), the interest supple- 
mentation and loss indemnification 
system in 1937, and the statutory en- 


such as the granting of advance loans 
for the encouragement of the con- 
struction of superiorgrade vessels, was 
adopted in 1937. 


As the result of these promotional 
measures, the Japanese shipping in- 
dustry came to possess about 4,500,000 
gross tons of ships as of June 30, 1937, 
ranking third in the world. Such a 
very rapid development of the Japan- 
ese shipping industry is generally at- 
tributed first of all to the fact that its 
development was fostered from the 
military purpose of expanding  ship- 
ping bottoms in preparation for pos- 
sible war. The progressive increase 
of Japanese shipping bottoms each 
time there was a war, can be taken 
as one proof. There was, as the sec- 
ond underlying factor, the important 
significance of the development of the 
shipping industry to the national 
economy. 


The development of the shipping in- 
dustry gained for Japan income other 
than from merchandise trade, by which 
income her unfavorable balance of 
trade was adjusted. Net income from 
shipping accounted for 78% (average 
for the period 1927-36) of Japan’s ex- 
cess receipts from items other than 
merchandise trade. During the years 
1932, 1933, 1935 and 1936 the income 
from shipping exceeded the amount of 
excess imports over exports. The total 
income from, shipping ranked, third 
(next to cotton textiles and raw silk, 
which were major export items) amgng 
the overseas incomes earned by Japan 
in 1934, being equal to 11.6% of the 
total amount of exports for the year. 
Thus the income from shipping con- 


exaggeration a history of shipping actment of this system in 1940. Mean- stituted an important item as an in- 
policy. while, a policy of indirect subsidization, visible export. 
TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINES, FIRST HALF, 1949, BY COUNTRIES 
Total Trade 
Value Per Cent Per Cent Total Per Cent Domestic 

Country (Pesos) Distribution Imports Distribution Exports Distribution Exports Re-exports 
Total .... 896,222,875 100.00 623,335,508 100.00 272,887,367 100.00 264,371,355 8,516,012 
United States 697,924,978 77.88 507,891,420 81.47 190,033,558 69.65 187,972,390 2,061,168 
DADA rel eas 23,332,283 2,61 8,330,614 1.37 15,001,669 5.51 14,624,675 376,994 
Canada 16,829,395 1.89 15,302,852 2.45 1,526,543 .56 1,473,215 53,328 
Dutch E, I 15,962,461 1,79 15,540,706 2.49 421,755 15 122,468 299,287 
China @ 7.9 os 13,718,840 1.54 12,993,724 2.08 725,116 27 602,317 122,799 

Germany 12,812,737 1.43 863,998 14 11,948,739 4.38 11,948,739 — 

Belgium 11,295,360 1,27 9,576,084 1.54 1,719,276 63 1,719,276 — 
France ..... 10,929,750 123 551,584 .09 10,378,166 3.80 10,369,866 8,300 
SSaclirie Waren oof 9,897,909 1.10 9,651,708 1.55 246,201 .09 182,645 63,556 
Great Britain 8,669,595 97 5,120,972 82 3,548,623 1.30 3,544,448 4,175 
Hongkong A 7,718,063 .86 1,452,056 23 6,266,007 2.30 2,011,280. 4,254,727 
British E. I. . 7,530,674 84 7,494,958 1.20 35,716 01 4,809 30,907 
tale Weorress 6 6,266,304 70 1,526,004 24 4,740,300 1.74 4,732,880 7,500 
INCIAy west 5,780,628 64 3,515,630 .56 2,264,998 83 2,225,318 39,680 
Denmark 5,703,937 63 308,338 05 5,395,599 1.98 5,394,999 600 
Switzerland 4,927,708 55 3,289,304 53 1,638,404 60 1,638,079 325 
Burma ec 3,156,676 35 3,106,596 50 50,080 02 20 50,060 
Sweden 3,076,934 34 1,215,010 19 1,861,924 68 1,861,624 300 

Arabia a. Si. 2,910,549 32 2,818,120 45 92,429 03 92,429 — 
Netherlands 2,737,424 ol 737,782 ie 1,999,642 73 1,997,642 2,000 

Brazil eee. cu. 2,635,704 29 2,634,182 42 1,522 — 1,522 — 

Norway 2,586,528 .29 314,864 05 2,271,664 83 2,271,664 — 
Australia 2,077,472 .23 1,885,824 .30 191,648 07 124,598 67,050 
Spain” Ge. 2,032,896 23 356,938 .06 1,675,958 61 1,654,333 21,625 

Argentina 2,010,380 22 1,834,480 at 175,900 .06 175,900 — 
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Next, the shipping industry has 
served to maintain and increase the 
volume of employment of the nation. 
If laborers connected with shipbuild- 
ing and maintenance of harbor facili- 
ties, together with their families, are 
included, the number of persons en- 
‘gaged in shipping activities is more 
than a dozen persons for every sea= 
man employed. 

Now that Japan has renounced war, 
the military significance of her ship- 
ping industry has disappeared, but its 
economic importance cannot be over- 
‘emphasized if due account is taken of 
the geographical factors affecting Jap- 
anese economy, the high degree of 
Japan’s dependency upon overseas 
sources for the supply of critical in- 
dustrial raw materials and the high 
adaptability of Japanese as seamen. 


The recent State of Demand for 
and Supply of Shipping Bottoms. 


The loss of bottoms since the out- 
‘break of the Pacific War having far 
exceeded the construction of new 
vessels, a sharp decrease in the volume 
of bottoms took place, with the result 
that at the time of the surrender there 
remained only 600 vessels with a total 
gross tonnage of 1,245,000 tons (cargo 
ships, passenger-cargo ships and oil 
tankers), as compared with 1,964 ships 
with a total gross tonnage of 4,255,000 
tons existing in 1932, being a decrease 
to 29% of the tonnage existing on the 
latter date. With the construction of a 
small number of new ships in the post- 
war period, the total number of ships 
has increased to 766 ships with a total 
gross. tonnage of 1,469,457 tons (all 
ships operated by the Civilian Mer- 
chant Marine Committee) as of August 
1, 1949. Such a tonnage, however, is 
only 35% of the tonnage existing in 
1932. Moreover, a pronounced sharp 
decline has occurred in the number of 
large-sized ships built before the war. 

Wartime standard ships comprise 
62% of the total 766 ships with a total 
gross tonnage of 1,469,457 tons operat- 
ed by the Civilian Merchant Marine 
Committee, as compared with 27% for 
pre-war built ships and only 11% for 
newly-built ships. If consideration is 
given to the fact that the wartime 
standard ships are inefficient and unfit 
for overseas voyage due to their in- 
ferior quality, the -figures show that 
Japanese shipping has undergone not 
only a sharp decrease in volume, but 
also a deterioration in quality at the 
same time. A _ further classification 
by age of the pre-war built ships re- 
veals that superannuated ships of over 
‘21 years of age comprise 48% of the 
total number of pre-war built ships. 
Also we find a qualitative deteriora- 
tion of vessels. 

At the present time there is an ex- 
cess supply of bottoms, as may be seen 
from the fact that the total gross ton- 
nage of laid-up ships consisting of 
wartime standard ships and improved 
E Type ships has recently reached 
500,000 tons and there is no immediate 
prospect of any improvement. The in- 
dex number for the combined volume 
of freight carried by steamships (both 


1. 


coastwise and overseas services) and 
the National Railway was only 53 for 
1945 as compared with 100 for the 
base comparison year of 1937. Not- 
withstanding some degree of recovery 
in the post-war period, the index num- 
ber stood at 85 for 1948. Whereas the 
volume of freight carried by the Na- 
tional Railway increased to 117 for 
1948 as compared with 100 for the 
base comparison year of 1937, the 
volume of freight carried by steamships 
sharply decreased to 28. And whereas 
the ratios of freight carried by steam- 
ships and the National Railway, res- 
pectively, had been 37 for the former 
and 63 for the latter in 1937-38, the 
ratios fell to 8 for the former and 9 
for the latter in 1945 (the year of 
surrender) owing to the wartime sharp 
decline in freight carried by steam- 
ships. Despite the steady recovery in 
the post-war years, the ratios still 
‘stood at the low figure of 12 for the 
former and 88 for the latter. This 
diversion of freight carriage from 
steamships to the National Railway, 
coupled with the general decline of 
freight movements, has served to cause 
an excess supply of bottoms. 

The first reason for this excess sup- 
ply of bottoms is the diversion of 
freight from steamships to the Na- 
tional Railway owing to the cheapness 
of railway freight rates as compared 
with steamship freight rates, in addi- 
tion to the decrease in the general 
movements of goods due to diminished 
production in the post-war period. 

The total gross tonnage of overseas 
service ships sharply decreased from 
3,390,000 tons in 1935 to 239,000 tons 
in 1949, being a decrease approximate- 
ly one-fourteenth of the former figure. 
In contrast to this sharp decline in 
the case of overseas service ships, the 
total gross tonnage of coastwise ser- 
vice ships increased during the same 
period from 800,000 tons to 1,123,000 
tons, or an increase approximately 1.4 
times the former figure. Such a situa- 
tion is due to the restriction against 
the employment of these bottoms for 
overseas service. 

There is at present an excess sup- 
ply of bottoms in the coastwise ser- 
vice, notwithstanding the sharp reduc- 
tion in bottoms and the qualitative as 
well as quantitative deterioration of 
the merchant marine due to its enor- 
mous depletion during the wartime. 


Ill. Form of Operation. 


Japan has at present a total of 948 
steel ships of 100 gross tons or more 
with a total gross tonnage of 1,615,641 
(average tonnage of 1.704 per ship as 
of August 1, 1949), of which 141 ships 
with a total gross tonnage of 65,943 
(comprising only cargo-ships and 
cargo-passenger ships, representing 
4% of the total bottoms) are engaged 
in coastwise and inter-island service 
under private management, while 41 
ships with a total gross tonnage of 
80,241 (5% of the total bottoms) are 
employed as railway ferryboats. The 
remaining 766 ships with a total gross 
tonnage of 1,469,457 (average tonnage 
of 1,918 per ship, representing 91% of 


the total bottoms) are operated by the 
Civilian Merchant Marine Committee 
under time charters. In pre-war days 
such ships had been operated by their 
owners, but with the enforcement of 
various controls since the outbreak of 
the last war these ships were placed 
under the operation of the Civilian 
Merchant Marine Committee, which 
was established in 1942 under the 
Wartime Shipping Control Ordinance. 
Whereas the wartime control legisla- 
tions affecting other industrial fields 
were early abolished following the 
termination of World War II, the life 
of the Wartime Shipping Control Or- 
dinance was extended from the neces- 
sity of controlling the shipping in- 
dustry. Thus the controlled opera- 
tion of ships by the Civilian Merchant 
Marine Committee under  bare-boat 
charters was carried out. 

Since under this system of bare-boat 
charter the ship-owners receive from 
the Civilian Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee charterage computed on a cost 
basis and do not participate in their 
operation, there was criticism of the 
inefficient operation of ships due to 
the lack of business spirit on the part 
of the. Committee. However, as the re- 
sult of measures taken by SCAP on 
September 2, 1948 for the immediate 
return to restricted private manage- 
ment, 734 steel vessels of over 100 
gross tons with a total gross tonnage 
of 1,394,987 tons have been released 
from bare-boat charters and are now 
being operated under time charters. 

Under the time charters the ship ex- 
penses (seamen’s salaries and wages, 
repair charges, ship supplies and mis- 
cellaneous expenses) which were 
hitherto borne by the Civilian Mer- 
chant Marine Committee are borne by 
the ship-owners. The amounts cor- 
responding to such expenses are com- 
puted for each ship on a-cost basis 
and added to the bare-boat charter- 
age, the combined amount being paid 
to the ship-owner. Under this system 
the ship-owners are able to realize 
profits through the curtailment of such 
expenses and also earn premium char- 
terage by improving the operating rate 
of ships. Thus there is room for 
vitalizing the ship-owners’ business 
spirit, with the resulting improvement 
of efficiency as compared with that 
under the bare-boat charter system. 
The increase in the volume-of freight 
carried by ships following the change 
to the time charter system on April 1, 
1949 is indication of the improvement 
in operating efficiency. : 

Thus the shipping industry of Japan 
made one forward step with its return 
to private enterprise Nevertheless the 
adoption of the cost principie in deter- 
mining the rate of time charterage has 
given rise to great differences among 


-the charterage rates for pre-war built 


vessels, wartime standard vessels and 
newly constructed vessels. An analysis 
of the- transportation costs for the 
three classes of vessels shows that 
among the expenses to be borne by 


the ship-owners the percentage for 
bare-boat charterage (the greater 
portion of which represents capital 


cost) is especially high in the case of 
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newly-constructed vessels. Moreover, 
the operation of newly-constructed 
vessels has resulted in heavy deficits 
owing to the present low freight rates, 
which should be increased to about 2. 5 
times if operation is to be put on a 
paying basis. Since such deficit is at 
present compensated by the state 
through the Civilian Merchant Marine 
Committee, the ship-owners are 
exempted from the risk of bearing this 
expense. Furthermore, the actual au- 
thority of operation still remains in 
the hands of the Civilian Merchant 
Marine Committee. Accordingly, 
though the business spirit of the ship- 
owners can be reflected in the man- 
agement under the time charter sys- 
tem, its scope is yet limited. When 
operation is put under full private 
management, the ship-owners will be 
confronted with the burden of bearing 
all the risks of management. 

The forward step toward private 
management initiated by the change to 
the time charter system has been fol- 
lowed by the release of 161 small steel 
vessels of below 800 gross tons with a 
total gross tonnage of 74,054, from 
operation under time charters by the 
Civilian Merchant Marine Committee 
pursuant to SCAP memorandum of 
August 5, 1949. The vessels thus re- 
leased have been returned to their 
owners for operation under full pri- 
vate management. 


IV. Conclusion 

The Japanese shipping industry pur- 
sued a steady course of expansion un- 
til World War II, but the enormous 
losses sustained in that war deprived 
Japan of its position as a great mari- 
time nation, the total bottoms possessed 
at present being only 1,600,000 gross 
tons. Moreover, under the Allied Oc- 
cupation of Japan the operation of 
vessels is restricted principally to 
coastwise service. Added to these 
factors, the decrease in the movement 
of goods and the high rates for steam- 
ship freight have caused a surplus of 
bottoms, 500,000 gross tons of bottoms 
being temporarily laid up at present 
for lack of freight. At the same time, 
there is controlled: operation by the 
Civilian Merchant Marine Committee, 
under which system the ship-owners 
are free from the risk of management. 
The shipping industry may be said to 
be on the eve of commencing competi- 
tion. 

Lately the Occupation Policy of the 
Allied Powers has tended toward the 
enforcement of policies for placing 
Japanese economy on a self-supporting 
basis. Reparations have been moderat- 
ed and the start has been made for 
permitting Japanese ships to engage 
in overseas service. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the future of Japanese 
shipping is not gloomy, and _ ship- 
Owners are now awaiting and quietly 
preparing for the day when they will 
be able to operate ships in overseas 
service under full private management. 

Nevertheless, with the number of 
ships qualified for overseas service 
limited to a very few, reliance must 
be placed on ships to be constructed 
hereafter. The construction cost of 
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Japanese Commercial Reports 


JAPANESE EXPORT MARKETS 
IN 1950 


1. India 


Best customer for Japanese mer- 
chandise during the first half of the 
fiscal year 1949-50 was India, which 
bought 15,470,462,000 yen worth, or 
18.7 per cent, of Japan’s total exports 
in the period. With the conclusion of 
the Sterling Area trade agreement with 
Japan, India appears to be the most 
promising customer also in the second 
half of the current fiscal year. 

President Truman’s “Point Four” 
plan to aid underdeveloped countries 
will place emphasis on India. Prime 
Minister Nehru’s recent visit to the 
United States and the great welcome 
he was given have been attracting 
considerable attention. It has been 
learned that India decided to purchase 
US$65 millions worth of Japanese goods 
in the period from July 1949 through 
June 1950, including $10 million of 
synthetic textiles. 

There have been remarkably numer- 
ous inquiries and orders for electric 
generating plant from India. The In- 
dian. Government is inviting bids: from 
various countries for large scale pro- 
jects in this field. The Kansai export 
house of Ito-Chu have so far scored the 
largest share of contracts in this cate- 
gory. Since India has been making 
great efforts at industrialization, Japan 
may expect to do much business in 
plant construction, not merely of 
electric generating but also spinning, 
textile, and other equipment. 

Japanese exporters cannot expect a 
revival of the prewar trading mode in 
their business with India, because the 
fundamental policy of the Indian Gov- 
ernment now is to protect the home 
industry and restrict imports in order 
to save foreign exchange. Therefore, 
India will cease not only to buy luxuries 
or non-essentials but also essential 
products which, or whose substitutes, 
are available in the home market. This 
import control is applied to purchases 
from the dollar area, to which Japan 
technically still belongs. Indian im- 
porters may buy from the dollar area 
only essential materials and machinery 
which cannot be obtained anywhere 
else. 

There is also dwindling Indian pur- 
chasing power as a result of the still 
uncurbed inflation and decrease in in- 
comes of Indian peasants. The politi- 
cal and economic situation in India is 
not very stable, with national savings 
declining and bond values falling. In 
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new ships being high, it is very dif- 
ficult for Japanese ship-owners, with 
their exhausted capital, to raise the 
funds needed for this purpose. There 
is also a strong sentiment of guard 
against Japanese shipping on the part 
of foreign countries. In the light of 
these various factors, the entry of Jap- 
anese shipping into overseas service is 
expected to meet difficulties in the 
future. 


doing business with that country, still 
in the birth-throes as a modern inde- 
pendent nation, Japan, furthermore, 
will have to encounter competition. 
from Commonwealth nations which 
have slashed their currency value, as: 
well as from America which is going 
to grant generous credits to India to 
finance her purchases of materials. 
needed for her national development. 
An increasing number of Indian 
traders have recently been opening 
offices in Japan. Japanese exporters: 
will have to expect competition from 
the operations of these traders but. 
Japan-India trade will prosper. 


2. Pakistan 


Pakistan did not buy from Japan as 
much as India in the first half of the 
current fiscal year. Pakistan is the only 
one among the Commonwealth nations 
to have stayed out of devaluation. That 
could mean her economic situation is 
more stable than that of other sterling 
nations Recently Japanese trade re- 
presentatives went to Pakistan and are 
negotiating for the purchase of a sub-- 
stantial quantity of raw cotton. Japan- 
ese traders have received an invitation 
to bid for 20 million yards of bleached 
cotton prints from Pakistan. Pakistan 
importers anticipate .an eventual de-- 
valuation of the Pakistan rupee in the 
near future and are now hurrying to 
use their money while it buys more 
Japanese goods. 

The Pakistan Government adopts a 
protectionist policy not much different 
from India’s. Pakistan virtually stopped 
receiving any applications for imports | 
except for machinery, milling machines, 
chemicals, and a few other items. Im- 
portation of luxuries or non-essentials 
is banned. Like India, Pakistan is in- 
tent on industrialization and also in a 
position to expect much American aid 
as an underdeveloped country. Pakis- 
tan Prime Minister recently cancelled 
his trip to Moscow abruptly and flew 
to Washington instead. 

Pakistan is in the market for electric 
generating plant equipment as well as 
facilities for agricultural irrigation and 
development projects and for building 
other industrial plants. If Japanese ex- 
porters compete well with their Bri- 
tish and American colleagues, they may 
expect to sell a large amount of electric 
generating machinery, spinning and 
textile machinery, farm machinery 
such as insecticide atomizers and other 
implements, as well as construction 
materials. Pakistan has potential de- 
mand for general consumer goods such 


as cotton textiles, medicines, paper, 
glassware, electric appliances, radio 
sets. Pakistan holds fair-sized dollar 


funds in addition to collateral com- 
modities for effecting purchases from 
Japan. 


3. Ceylon 

Ceylon is less promising for the sale 
of Japanese products. It lacks proper: 
commodities to exchange with Japan. 
under the bilateral trade system. 
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4. Thailand 

Thailand is another underdeveloped 
country in the Far East. Even the 
textile industry is still on a very small 
scale. Therefore, the Thai market has 
vast potentialities for Japanese textile 
traders. Thailand also bought a con- 
siderable amount of Japanese rolling 
stock and is willing to buy more. Thai- 
land is the country. in the Far East 
which sustained the smallest war 
damages. The people’s general senti- 
ment toward Japan is much more 
friendly than elsewhere. hiss) is 
an important asset at this time when 
anti-Japanese sentiment is an almost 
unsurmountable stumbling block in the 
Philippines or Malaya. Only shortcom- 
ing of Thailand as a market, is her lack 
of suitable commodities to exchange 
with Japanese products. Thailand is in 
a position to supply a large quantity 
of rice, the Japanese staple food, but 
it is state-controlled and the price is 
not competitive. 


‘5. Middle East 

Japanese officials are now studying 
possibilities to revive trade relations 
with the Middle Eastern countries— 
Tran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, 
Arabia, — which were good buyers of 
Japanese goods before the war. Ac- 
cording to Japanese textile machine 
experts who recently visited Egypt, the 
Middle East appears to be a very pro- 
mising market for Japanese textile ma- 
chinery. Egypt is working on the ex- 
pansion of her textile industry, now 
on a 700,000 spindle scale. Japanese 
machines can compete with the British 
on a fair basis. 


6. Latin America 

Hope for revival of trade with Latin 
America was recently rekindled with 
the announcement of details of the 
Argentine-Japanese bilateral trade 
agreement. This agreement, covering 
the period from 23 June 1949 through 
22 June 1950, is expected to turn out 
$30 millions worth of imports and ex- 
ports. The Argentine Government was 
to start issuing licenses for imports 
from .Japan on 5 December, presently 
for $16 million on a barter basis and 
$10 million on a swing account basis. 

Argentina hopes to purchase from 
Japan pig iron, steel, ferro-alloys, wire, 
pipe, chemical goods, cement, electric 
goods, fireproof brick, X-ray film, cel- 
luloid, tea, cotton textiles, tiles, hydre- 
electric power plant equipment, whale 
eatcher-boats, rails, and other con- 
struction materials. As collateral for 
these items, Argentina is in a position 
to ship 300,000 tons of wheat, in addi- 
tion to barley, wool, raw cotton, tannin 
and other materials. Therefore, if 
Japanese exporters are enterprising 
enough .to fulfill all the Argentine re- 
quirements, Japan will be able to over- 
come her food shortage for good. 

Japan has also trade agreements 
with Peru, Chile. Mexico, and Uruguay, 
and a payment agreement with Brazil. 
These agreements, however, have not 
been fully implemented. The Japanese 
Government is redoubling its efforts to 
obtain full utilization of such agree- 
ments to their mutual benefit. 
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Bright news was the recent con- 
clusion of a contract between 
the Toyota Automatic Textile Ma- 
chine Company and a_ Brazilian 
corporation for shipment of 522 
textile machine items worth ap- 


proximately 100 million yen. Toyota, 
Japan’s largest textile machine maker, 
said they expected to conclude a deal 
with the same buyer for 500 additional 
units shortly. 

Re-entering the Latin American 
market has long been an earnest de- 
sire of Japanese traders. But no size- 
able business was ever done with that 
spacious market, mostly due to Japan- 
ese lack of sufficient knowledge of the 
Latin American business. Most Japan- 
ese traders had wrongly placed Latin 
America in the same category with 
the Middle East or the South Sea Is- 
lands, and failed to visualise the re- 
quirements of a market explored by 
British, German, and American ship- 
pers after keen competition. They must 
know that only top-notch quality pro- 
ducts at really competitive prices will 
find a market in that part of the Wes- 
tern hemisphere. Japan should expect 
especially strong competition from Bri- 
tish and Italian traders in sundry 
goods and textiles for Mexico and 
Chile. Both countries suffer from a 
dearth of money. Chile has been hard 
hit by the fall of prices of mineral and 
farm products, which are her main ex- 
port items. 


* * * 


JAPANESE EXPORT & IMPORT 
FIRMS 


Strict business rationalization in ac- 
cordance with the so-called Dodge 
formula which has swept through all 
Japanese industries and _ enterprises 
this year, has hit the foreign trade field 
hardest of all. Of an estimated total of 
3,000 Japanese foreign trade firms in 
business early last year 2,000 have al- 
ready quit for good. With both ex- 
port and import restored to a normal 
basis of free competition from Decem- 
ber and January, respectively, the law 
of survival of the fittest will rule in 
the foreign trade field more powerfully. 
How many of the remaining 1,000 trad- 
ing firms will pull through the next 
nee or six months, is another ques- 
ion. 

Most of the 2,000 trade firms which 
collapsed last year sprung up after the 
war. Some of these traders had no 
knowledge, no experience in foreign 
trade. Some of them were blackmarke- 
teers who tried to make good in straight 
business but failed. Japanese Govern- 
ment, and bank officials believe that the 
remaining 1,000 foreign trade firms still 
include large numbers of such postwar 
up-shoots, who will be the first to 
drop from the lines in the forthcoming 
competition. Another group among 
the surviving 1,000 also comprises 
companies established after the war. 
Members of this group, however, may 
be considered less fool-hardy and un- 
scrupulous than those in the former 
group. These are, in a way, successors 
to the former monopolistic Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi concerns. But to call them 
successors may be misleading. When 


SCAP busted the Zaibatsu concerns, 
the hundreds of scattered bits gradually 
started to move as independent organ- 
isms. They were authorized to operate 
as companies as long as their staff 
would not include over 150 former 
Zaibatsu employees in one place. In 
scale, these Zaibatsu remnants are not 
large. One of the largest in this cate+ 
gory, for instance, is Daiichi Trading, 
consisting of former Mitsui staffers, 
whose capital is just 35 million yen. 
But they are advantageously placed 
because of their contacts abroad and at 
home. They have to fear competition 
among themselves rather than from 
outsiders. Actually they are making 
every effort to curb such internal com- 
petition, sometimes by establishing 
agreements among themselves, some- 
times by effecting mergers. 

Reviewing outstanding Japanese 
trade firms, among the older-establish- 
ed group, Toyo Menka, Nichimen 
Trading, Gosho Trading, Takashimaya- 
lida, Marubeni, Ito-chu, Iwai & Co., 
Ataka Trading, Nozaki Brothers, and 
Nanri Trading may be cited as active 
concerns. Noteworthy is the predomin- 
ance of concerns with headquarters in 
Osaka and Kobe. Among the ten listed, 
Yokohama traders account for only 
two, besides one sole Tokyo company. 

Toyo Menka:—This company is 
handling the largest share of Japan’s 
raw cotton imports and cotton yarn 
and textile exports, with a wide-spread 
clientele in America, Australia, South 
Africa, etc. Its main lines are cotton 
goods for export, and raw cotton and 
wool for import. Recently, this com- 
pany is expanding its lines on an ex- 
tensive scale. In November it exported 
20 million yards of cotton fabrics, 
which was the largest single shipment 
hardled by any individual Japanese 
company. 

Nichimen Trading:—A rival of Toyo 
Menka for a long time, this company 
has made phenomental headway after 
the war, while Toyo Menka was stuck 
for some time in reorganization proce- 
dures. Nichimen, whose main market 
is South Asia, has specialized in tex- 
tiles, but expanded its lines after the 
war and has been the largest importer 
of food stuffs. Besides buying raw 
cotton both from America and India, 
Nichimen has also been one of the 
largest buyers of wool and jute, and 
exporters of rayon yarn. Its November 
shipments of cotton textiles totalled 12 
million yards. 

Gosho Trading:—This company has 
been noted by its spectacular activities 
in the rayon fabric field, but is ex- 
panding its lines, with the accent on 
textile machines. Its November ship- 
ments of cotton textiles amounted to 
18 million yards, Noteworthy is the 
solid foothold acquired by this company 
during long years in Latin American 
trade. 

Takashimaya-lida:—This is the sole 
major trading company with its head- 
quarters in Tokyo. Handling textile, 
machinery, metal wares, and sundry 
goods, it is also trying to get a large 
share of Japan’s wool imports. This 
company in the last six months handled 
3,000 million yen worth of exports and 
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imports. The stock of this company is 
now quoted in the share market at 
about 60 yen, a good quotation at this 
time of financial panic, and reflecting 
the good reputation of the company. 

Marubeni Trading:—Known as_ the 
largest importer of hemp and jute be- 
fore and after the war, this company 
also exports good quantities of textiles, 
mainly to Southeast Asia and _ the 
Philippines. 

Ito-chu Trading:—Another old-estab- 
lished textile exporter in Osaka, this 
firm, in November, shipped cotton tex- 
tiles amounting to 15 million yards. 
It also has good contacts in North and 
South America. Like other textile 
traders, it is expanding its lines on 
a large scale, trying to import cotton 
from the United States, wool from 
Latin America, and food from else- 
where, in exchange for Japanese ma- 
chinery and mineral products. 

Iwai & Co.:—Together with Ataka 
Trading, this company has been known 
for its speciality of metal goods, with 
its main clientele in the American, 
Indo-Chinese, and Indian markets. 
Briskly active since the war in ship- 
ments of plant facilities and equipment, 
rolling stock, various machineries and 
appliances, Iwai is also to file applica- 
tions for imports of scrap iron and 
tubber as soon as imports are returned 
to a private basis. This company re- 
cently attracted attention when it suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a five million dollar 
contract for shipment of electric power 
plant equipment to India ina public bid 
sponsored by the Indian Government. 

Ataka Trading:—Established in 
Osaka, as a good rival of Iwai & Co., 
Ataka has been mainly handling ma- 
chinery and metal goods with its main 
markets in America, Australia, North- 
ern Europe and Southeast Asia. Ataka 
also has expanded its lines, and is now 
handling practically all commodities, 

Nozaki Brothers:—Although this 
company is registered in Japanese as 
Nozaki Sangyo (Nozaki Industries), it 
1s generally known in overseas markets 
by its English title of Nozaki Brothers, 
along with its “Geisha” brand of can- 
hed goods. This company was also 
known before the war as the largest 
Importer of raw hides and skins. At 
Present it handles practically all types 
of merchandise. The merit of this 
company may be its family setup. All 
Swivel chairs are open for Nozaki 
family members; therefore, truly am- 
bitious employees do not stay long. Its 
Capital has been expanded from the 
Wartime two million to 65 million yen, 
and stocks have been reléased to the 
Open market for the first time, thus 
breaking the monopoly of the Nozaki 
family. If this suggests the develop- 
ment into a modernly managed, stream- 
lined company, the future of this long- 
@stablished firm may be regarded as 
Promising. 

Nanri Trading:—Nanri and Nozaki 
have been known as the Big Two of 

okohama. While Nozaki emphasized 
food, Nanri has consistently pursued 
the sundry goods business and is per- 
haps the largest sundry good specialist 
how in Japan. This company still is 
the property of the family of Nanri. 
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Next to the old-established foreign 
trade firms, the new companies estab- 
lished from the remnants of the former 


Zaibatsu concerns, chiefly Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi, are playing an important 
role in Japan’s post-war trade. The 


more important among these are: 

Daiichi Trading:—This company was 
founded through the merger of Daiichi 
Boeki and Nippon Trading, both seg- 
ments of the former Mitsui Bussan. 
The new company -handles practically 
everything from rubber goods, chemi- 
cal products, medical goods, agricul- 
tural and marine products, machine and 
metal goods, mineral products, textiles, 
to sundry goods. So far this company 
has been noted for handling the largest 
turnover of rubber goods. It is also 
acting as agent for the East Asiatic 
Company and nearly 100 other com- 
panies. 

Daiichi Bussan:— Another postwar- 
incorporated department of the defunct 
Mitsui Bussan, this firm handles almost 
all types of merchandise. Its recent 
activities in developing markets in 
Burma, India, Thailand, and Southeast 
Asia as well as the United States have 
been noted. 

Japan Machine Trading: — This new 
company, built around the remnants of 
the Machine Department of Mitsui 
Bussan, specializes in export of ma- 
chinery, and designing, repairing and 
installation of machinery and plants. 
Its major markets are in Thailand, the 
Philippines, Hongkong and _ South 
Korea. 

Among other split up segments of 
Bussan now operating independently, 
brisk activities are shown by Muroma- 
chi Bussan, Nippon Boeki, Goyo Trad- 
ing, and Hakuyo Trading. The latter 
is noted as the exclusive shipper of the 
products of Toyo Rayon, one of the 
largest rayon manufacturing companies 
in Japan. Of the successors of Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji, the most  succdssful is 
Kyowa Trading, which handles prac- 
tically all lines of its defunct huge pre- 
decessor. Among other Mitsubishi 
successors, Marunouchi Shoji Miyako 
Shoji, Heian Shoji, and New Japan 
Trading are the principal companies 
trying to compete with their Mitsui 
rivals on an equally trimmed scale. 

A third Zaibatsu trading company, 
though much smaller than Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi, Okura Shoji was succeeded 
by the reorganized Naigai Trading. 
This company is doing brisk business 
in industrial goods, rubber, and food- 
stuffs in the Southeast Asian markets. 

Asano Bussan has been counted as 
the fourth Zaibatsu company, but has 
never shown any spectacular activities 
in foreign trade evidently because of 
lack of capable managers. 

Exceptional among the companies of 
postwar foundation are Tokyo Shoku- 
hin and Sanyo Shokai. Sanyo Shokai 
is not exactly a vostwar company, 
though people are inclined to include 
it in this category. Working not only 
in the foreign trade business but also 
almost in all domestic lines, this com- 
pany has worked wonders in the brief 
postwar period. This company also 
bought up large areas of land in Maru- 
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nouchi and Ginza, the two main busi- 
ness centers of Tokyo. 


Among other trading companies, old 
and new, doing fairly good business are 
the following: Mataichi Trading, Kane- 
mata, Meiji Shoji, Sankyo Seko, Tuyo 
Bussan, Showa Trading, Nippon Koeki, 
Toyo Boeki, Tokyo Tsusho, Far Eastern 
Trading, Shinwa Boeki, Banno Bussan, 
Yamato Boeki and Takata & Co. 


FREE IMPORTS INTO JAPAN 


The long awaited return of Japan- 
#se imports to a free basis has now 
started but Japanese traders think 
they will not be able to meet the 
requirements in huge funds necessary 
to handle imports fearing that foreign 
traders will get the lion’s share. Among 
1,000 Japanese traders, those consider- 
ed full-fledged and qualified to do 
business with overseas, there are only 
about 30. A few have capital over 
100 million yen. Moreover, all Japan- 
ese traders carry a heavy burden of 
stockpiles. A capital of 100 million 
yen does not mean that they have that 
much in funds at their command. 

Importers are now required to pay 
deposits ranging from 10 to 50 per 
cent of the amount of imports applied 
for. The guarantee for proposed im- 
ports of critical commodities will be at 
the lowest rate of 10 per cent. The 
gradation of such rates will be decided 
according to the importance of the 
commodities to be imported. Importers 
trying to buy coffee or bananas which 
are considered luxuries at this time 
will probably have to pay up 50 per 
cent of the total amount applied for. 
If importers fail to consummate the 
transactions applied for within six 
months, the deposit will be forfeited 
in favor of the Government. Imports 
these days are conducted in bulk and 
thus the deposits for each transaction 
would be a heavy burden to any Jap- 
anese trader, now facing the worst 
phase of money stringency. 

Importers are required to pay the 
margin to the foreign exchange banks 
as soon as they apply for opening of a 
letter of credit. The rate of such mar- 
gins entirely depends on the credit 
standing of the importer concerned. At 
this time of a strong money famine in 
Japan, the solvency of even the largest 
company is open to question. Therefore, 
it is quite likely that foreign exchange 
banks would require 50 per cent as a 
marginal deposit from customers ask- 
ing for opening of ‘a letter of credit. 
There are few Japanese companies at 
present able to afford to keep satisfac- 
tory deposits in their banks, so that 
these banks would not demaind any 
margin on opening a letter of credit. 

Japanese companies are not so 
optimistic as to expect loans from 
banks. Even if they do, the official 
rate of interest charged by Japanese 
banks is much higher than that of 
foreign banks. If a Japanese party 
tried to raise funds elsewhere, the 
blackmarket interest rate of 10 per 
cent for each 10 days would turn his 
import business proposition into mere 


nonsense. 
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Food and Agriculture 

The early west monsoon rainy season 
enabled field preparations and planting 
‘of sawah rice to be stepped up in Octo- 
ber. The first official 1950 estimate of 
sawah rice production shows a slightly 
lower production than in 1949. Maxi- 
mum wholesale rice prices were pre- 
scribed on October 10 in order to pre- 
vent further price increases. Rains 
have seriously affected tobacco harvest- 
ing and production in East Java. Sugar- 
cane crushing was expected to be com- 
pleted in November, but revised figures 
of 1949-50 sugar production (270,000 
metric tons) are lower than previously 
estimated becaus® of continued thefts. 
unfavorable weather conditions, and 
labor difficulties. An increased sugar 
area is expected for 1950-51, and pro- 
duction may reach 450,000 tons. 


,abor 

The first negotiated labor agréement 
General Agricultural Syndicate (ALS) 
ed in October by representatives of the 
in the ‘history of the Republic was sign- 
and the Estate Workers Union (SAR- 
BUPRI), ending the month-long strike 
of estate workers in Java and Sumatra, 
The Labor Ministry has issued a series 
of directives to be used as the basis for 
negotiations in the future, and repre- 
sentatives from the Mediation Service 
have taken an active part in settlement 
of strikes that occurred during the 
month. 


The Labor Ministry has under con, 
sideration a series of new labor laws to 
replace regulations in effect before the 
unification of Indonesia on August 17. 
Considerable confusion has arisen be- 
cause of the difference in laws applying 
in the various Federal states of the 
former United States of Indonesia. 


Finance 


According to a preliminary statement 
of the Ministry of Finance, the coun- 
try’s indebtedness increased by 79,000,- 
000 rupiahs during the period August 
30 to October 4 to a total of 5,694,000,- 
000 rupiahs. 


Government revenues from taxes, cus- 
toms. and excise duties in the first 8 
months of 1950 totaled 1,480,000,000 
rupiahs, as compared with 624,000,000 
ey ae in the corresponding period of 


The weekly balance sheets vf the 
Java Bank for September 26 and Octo- 
ber 25 reveal an increase of 81,172,000 
rupiahs in the Bank’s advances to the 
Indonesian Government, now totaling 
2,206,059,000 rupiahs, and an increase 
in currency circulation of 187,325,000 
rupiahs, making the total 2,587,190,000 
rupiahs. 


Trade in October 


Indonesia’s exports reached a record 
figure of 346 million rupiah in October. 
The valué of rubber exports was 186.6 
million rupiah; petroleum products, 49.7 
million; copra 34.7. million; tin ore, 13.5 
million; and coffee, 12.7 million. 


Government Finance 

Indonesia’s revenue from taxes, cus- 
toms, and excise duties in the first seven 
months of 1950 was 1.2 billion rupiah, 
more than double that of the corres- 
ponding period of 1949. From August 
30 to September 26, 1950, the Java 
Bank’s advances to the Government in- 
creased by 90.6 million rupiah, and cur- 
rency in circulation increased by 899 
million rupiah. 


Export-Import Bank Credit 

To November 6, 1950, the Export-Im- 
port Bank had allocated US$46.2 million 
for five Indonesian projects including 
automotive transportation facilities, rail- 
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way, harbor, and road building, and 
communications. Negotiations are con- 
tinuing' on the uses of the remaining 
part of the US$100 million credit ear- 
marked for Indonesia. 


Petroleum Production 


Indonesian production of crude oil 
reached 526,000 metric tons and petro- 
leum products 3.7 million metric tons 
in the period January-July 1950. Ona 
seven months’ basis, the annual rate of 
production in 1950 has exceeded the 
prewar annual rate of 630,000 tons of 
crude oil and 7.6 million tons for petro- 
leum products. 


